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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
University of Louisville 


One of the rewards of editing a journal is having the opportunity to 
read studies freshly completed by colleagues from around the world. The 
new editorial team from the College of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, University of Louisville is now enjoying this privilege. The 
University of Louisville editorial team is composed of Karina Barrillas, 
a graduate student in the field of community counseling; Everett 
Eggington, professor of educational foundations and Director of the 
International Center; John Keedy, associate professor of educational 
administration; Ann Larson, assistant professor of teaching and learning; 
Phyllis Metcalf-Turner, associate professor of teaching and learning and 
Director of the Minority Teacher Recruitment Center; Judy Aycock 
Simpson, Director of Undergraduate Affairs; and Douglas Simpson, 
professor of educational foundations. 

We are pleased that the previous members of the Editorial Review 
Board are continuing in that capacity: Tunde Adeleke, University of 
Montana; Sue Books, State University of New York at New Paltz; Richard 
Brosio, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Richard Lyons, University 
of Massachusetts-Lowell; Patricia Malone, William Patterson College of 
New Jersey; Jeffrey Roth, University of Florida; Sam Stack, West 
Virginia University; James Van Patten, University of Arkansas; and Alan 
Wieder, University of South Carolina. In addition, we are fortunate to 
have others join the Board: Bernardo Gallegos, University of Illinois- 
Chicago; William Hare, Mount Saint Vincent University; Beverly Lind- 
say, Pennsylvania State University; John P. Portelli, University of 
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4 Editor’s Introduction 


Toronto; Robert Serow, North Carolina State University; Reeda Toppin, 
New School University; Sofia Villenas, University of Utah; and Osborne 
Wiggins, University of Louisville. The areas of expertise of these new 
appointees nicely complement the strengths of the existing members of 
the Board. 

The essays in this issue of the Journal of Thought examine a variety 
of topics, including Russell’s view of critical thinking, Kubrick’s moral 
cynicism, substantive equality of opportunity, the politics of school 
choice, Debord’s notion of society being engrossed in spectacles, and the 
challenge of properly educating African American students. The major 
themes of these essays are obviously varied and significantly different. 
On the other hand, they complement one another in that issues of 
equality, justice, choice, morality, and democracy are often seen as 
presupposing some criteria for debating whether a society is just, 
democratic, and so forth. William Hare’s essay, “Bertrand Russell on 
Critical Thinking,” may be seen as setting the stage for the articles that 
follow by raising questions about the nature of critical thinking and, 
indirectly, by addressing the realm of presupposed criteria for debating 
issues. Ultimately, critical thinkers need to examine critically these 
presupposed criteria, for even notions of critical thinking must be 
reflectively evaluated. Thus, Hare reminds us via Russell that critical 
thinkers need to evaluate explanations of critical thinking. Importantly, 
then, critical thinking skills, dispositions, and attitudes play a part in 
understanding one’s claims about whether schooling is, for example, 
characterized by a concern for the needs of all children. 

Laurie Calhoun’s article may be seen as intrinsically valuable and as 
an example of critical thinking, especially in the area of ethics. And it may 
also be viewed as resting upon some presupposed criteria of ethical 
thinking. In “At What Price Repentance?,” Calhoun questions Kubrick’s 
perceived moral cynicism and appears to conclude that both Kubrick’s 
general stance and metaethical relativism in particular are inadequate. 
Instead, she recommends a perspective where human beings “live in a 
peaceful world in which truth and fairness reign supreme” and where 
“human flourishing could manifest itself in a variety of disparate though 
mutually compatible ways.” Her general viewpoint, then, obliquely builds 
a context for some of the later arguments of other authors. 

The essay by William Griffen moves immediately into concerns of 
core societal values, economic disparities, and false democratic claims 
and demonstrates how a critical thinker may approach what Debord 
refers to as “the society of the spectacle.” His questions and answers are 
partially rooted in a social reconstructionism that proposes a new look at 
the larger picture of education and society and the kinds of answers that 
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Douglas J. Simpson 5 


will lead to better schools, educated students, and a just society. In 
summary, he wants to push the reader to think about what he calls the 
big question, “What could civilization be?” Dare we replace the word could 
with the term should? 

Gregory Fritzberg, in “Opportunities of Substance: Reconceptualizing 
Equality of Educational Opportunity,” takes us on another journey that 
involves both critical thinking and ethical arguments. He contends that 
there is a strong connection between “educational and occupational 
opportunity,” especially if we understand that “the conception of educa- 
tion transcends formal schooling.” Thus, he is concerned with “family and 
neighborhood” education as well as other kinds of educative experiences. 
As a result, he is arguing for an equal educational opportunity that cuts 
to the heart of community, family, school, and other agency needs. In the 
end, he argues for a societal reform that includes but transcends the 
transformation of schools. From a somewhat different perspective, he 
joins Griffen in asking for a different kind of civilization or society. 

The final two articles significantly delimit the scope of their authors’ 
concerns. “Social Class and the Politics of School Choice” by Clark 
Robenstine narrows the scope of discussion to “a laissez-faire school 
choice market” and its implications for a just society. Asking “Who really 
benefits?” Robenstine answers that it is those who currently profit the 
most from schooling who will profit the most from a school choice plan. 
The “privileged/skilled choosers” will profit most while the “disconnected 
choosers” “have little, if any, knowledge about how to play the schooling 
game to their children’s advantage and are in a poor position to 
understand, let alone challenge, the school as an institution.” 

In “Fated, Overlooked, and Disregarded: African American Math- 
ematics Education,” Angiline Powell and Sharon Reynolds narrow the 
scope of inquiry even farther, focusing on concerns of equity as they relate 
to the education of African American children and youth. They address 
this general concern within the context of mathematics education but, as 
their essay indicates, the implications of their inquiry extend throughout 
the curriculum and the school. Stressing that the challenge is not simply 
one for the African American community, they argue that the lingering 
effects of genetic and cultural deficit theories need to be eradicated and 
replaced by contemporary understandings and values. Moreover, they 
challenge us to reexamine some of our own assumptions and to study the 
variables that contribute to the successes of many African American 
students rather than focus exclusively on the variables that lead to low 
performance by some African American students. 

These six essays, then, form an attractive collage of interests. If we 
agree with the authors, in whole or in part, we may conclude that as 
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6 Editor’s Introduction 


critical thinkers we should promote an ethical society that is founded 
upon democratic values and that these values should stimulate us to 
question proposals of school choice and to support an effective education 
for all students. Of course, if this agreement exists, we still have many 
unanswered questions regarding specific means and ends. If we disagree 
with the authors, largely or otherwise, we may have even more questions 
to answer. Whatever the outcome, we welcome the reflections of our 
readers. 
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Bertrand Russell 
on Critical Thinking 


William Hare 
Mount Saint Vincent University 


introduction 


The ideal of critical thinking is a central one in Russell’s philosophy, 
though this is not yet generally recognized. Russell’s name seldom 
appears in the immense literature on critical thinking that has emerged 
in philosophy of education over the past twenty years. Few commentators 
have noticed the importance of Russell’s work in connection with any 
theory of education which includes a critical component. Chomsky, for 
example, reminds us of Russell’s humanistic conception of education, 
which views the student as an independent person whose development is 
threatened by indoctrination. Woodhouse, also appealing to the concept 
of growth, points out Russell’s concern to protect the child’s freedom to 
exercise individual judgment on intellectual and moral questions. Stander 
discusses Russell’s claim that schooling all too often encourages the herd 
mentality, with its fanaticism and bigotry, failing to develop what Russell 
calls a “critical habit of mind.”! The threat of indoctrination, the impor- 
tance of individual judgment, and the prevalence of fanatical opinions all 
point up the need for what nowadays is called critical thinking; and 
Russell’s work is valuable to anyone who wants to understand what this 
kind of thinking entails and why it matters in education. 

More needs to be said, however, to establish the significance of 
Russell’s conception of critical thinking, which anticipates many of the 
insights in contemporary discussions and avoids many of the pitfalls 
which recent writers identify. Some factors, perhaps, obscure a ready 
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8 Bertrand Russell on Critical Thinking 


appreciation of Russell’s contribution. His comments on critical thinking 
are scattered throughout numerous writings, never systematized into a 
comprehensive account’; nor did Russell tend to use the now dominant 
terminology of “critical thinking.” This phrase only began to come into 
fashion in the 1940s and 1950s, and earlier philosophers spoke more 
naturally of reflective thinking, straight thinking, clear thinking, or 
scientific thinking, often of thinking simpliciter. There are useful distinc- 
tions to be drawn among these, but it is often clear from the context that, 
despite terminological differences, the issue concerns what is now called 
critical thinking. Russell uses a wide variety of terms including, occasion- 
ally, references to a critical habit of mind, the critical attitude, critical 
judgment, solvent criticism, critical scrutiny, critical examination, and 
critical undogmatic receptiveness. The ideal of critical thinking is, for 
Russell, embedded in the fabric of philosophy, science, rationality, 
liberalism and education, and his views emerge as he discusses these and 
other themes.” 

Russell’s conception of critical thinking involves reference to a wide 
range of skills, dispositions and attitudes which together characterize a 
virtue which has both intellectual and moral aspects, and which serves 
to prevent the emergence of numerous vices, including dogmatism and 
prejudice. Believing that one central purpose of education is to prepare 
students to be able to form “a reasonable judgment on controversial 
questions in regard to which they are likely to have to act,” Russell 
maintains that in addition to having “access to impartial supplies of 
knowledge,” education needs to offer “training in judicial habits of 
thought.”* Beyond access to such knowledge, students need to develop 
certain skills ifthe knowledge acquired is not to produce individuals who 
passively accept the teacher’s wisdom or the creed which is dominant in 
their own society. Sometimes, Russell simply uses the notion of intelli- 
gence, by contrast with information alone, to indicate the whole set of 
critical abilities he has in mind. 


Critical Skills 


Such critical skills, grounded in knowledge, include: (i) the ability to 
form an opinion for oneself, which involves, for example, being able to 
recognize what is intended to mislead, being capable of listening to 
eloquence without being carried away, and becoming adept at asking and 
determining if there is any reason to think that our beliefs are true; (ii) 
the ability to find an impartial solution,’ which involves learning to 
recognize and control our own biases, coming to view our own beliefs with 
the same detachment with which we view the beliefs of others, judging 
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issues on their merits, trying to ascertain the relevant facts, and the 
power of weighing arguments; and (iii) the ability to identify and question 
assumptions,’ which involves learning not to be credulous, applying what 
Russell calls constructive doubt in order to test unexamined beliefs, and 
resisting the notion that some authority, a great philosopher perhaps, has 
captured the whole truth. Russell reminds us that “our most unquestioned 
convictions may be as mistaken as those of Galileo’s opponents.”* In short, 
his account of critical skills covers a great deal of the ground set out in 
detailed, systematic fashion in more recent discussions.’ 

There are numerous insights in Russell’s account which should have 
a familiar ring to those acquainted with the recent critical thinking 
literature. First, Russell’s language, especially his emphasis on judg- 
ment, suggests the point that critical skills cannot be reduced to a mere 
formula to be routinely applied. Critical judgment means that one has to 
weigh evidence and arguments, approximate truth must be estimated, 
with the result that skill demands wisdom. Second, critical thinking 
requires being critical about our own attempts at criticism. Russell 
observes, for example, that refutations are rarely final; they are usually 
a prelude to further refinements." He also notes, anticipating a recent 
objection that critical thinking texts restrict criticism to “approved” 
topics, that punishment awaits those who wander into unconventional 
fields of criticism.'' For Russell, critical thinking must include critical 
reflection on what passes for critical thinking. Third, critical thinking is 
not essentially a negative enterprise, witness Russell’s emphasis on 
constructive doubt, and his warning against practices which lead to 
children becoming destructively critical.'? Russell maintains that the 
kind of criticism aimed at is not that which seeks to reject, but that which 
considers apparent knowledge on its merits, retaining whatever survives 
critical scrutiny. 

There is a pervasive emphasis in Russell’s writings, as in much recent 
commentary, on the reasons and evidence which support, or undermine, 
a particular belief. Critical scrutiny of these is needed to determine the 
degree of confidence we should place in our beliefs. He emphasizes the 
need to teach the skill of marshalling evidence if a critical habit of mind 
is to be fostered and suggests that one of the most important, yet 
neglected, aspects of education is learning how to reach true conclusions 
on insufficient data.'* This emphasis on reasons, however, does not lead 
Russell to presuppose the existence of an infallible faculty of rationality. 
Complete rationality, he observes, is an unattainable ideal; rationality is 
a matter of degree.’ Far from having an uncritical belief in rationality, 
he was even prepared to say, somewhat facetiously, that philosophy was 
an unusually ingenious attempt to think fallaciously!"° 
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Bertrand Russell on Critical Thinking 


Critical Dispositions 


The mere possession of critical skills is insufficient to make one a 
critical thinker. Russell calls attention to various dispositions which 
mean that the relevant skills are actually exercised. Typically, he uses 
the notion of habit (sometimes the notion of practice) to suggest the 
translation of skills into actual behavior. Russell describes education as 
the formation, by means of instruction, of certain mental habits [and a 
certain outlook on life and the world].'° He mentions, in particular: (i) the 
habit of impartial inquiry," which is necessary if one-sided opinions are 
not to be taken at face value, and if people are to arrive at conclusions 
which do not depend solely on the time and place of their education; (ii) 
the habit of weighing evidence,'* coupled with the practice of not giving full 
assent to propositions which there is no reason to believe true; (iii) the 
habit of attempting to see things truly,'® which contrasts with the practice 
of merely collecting whatever reinforces existing prejudice; and (iv) the 
habit of living from one’s own center,” which Russell describes as a kind 
of self-direction, a certain independence in the will. Such habits, of 
course, have to be exercised intelligently. Russell recognizes clearly, 
indeed it is a large part of the problem which critical thinking must 
address, that one becomes a victim of habit if the habitual beliefs of one’s 
own age constitute a prison of prejudice. Hence the need for a critical 
habit of mind. 

Because they are not simply automatic responses in which one has 
been drilled, such intellectual habits in effect reflect a person’s willing- 
ness, what Russell typically calls one’s readiness, to act and respond in 
various ways. His examples include: (i) a readiness to admit new 
evidence against previous beliefs,?’ which involves an open-minded 
acceptance (avoiding credulity) of whatever a critical examination has 
revealed; (ii) a readiness to discard hypotheses which have proved 
inadequate,” where the test is whether or not one is prepared in fact to 
abandon beliefs which once seemed promising; and (iii) a readiness to 
adapt oneself to the facts of the world,” which Russell distinguishes from 
merely going along with whatever happens to be in the ascendant, 
which might be evil. To be ready to act, or react, in these ways suggests 
both an awareness that the habits in question are appropriate and a 
principled commitment to their exercise. They have in common the 
virtue Russell called truthfulness, which entails the wish to find out, and 
trying to be right in matters of belief.” 
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Critical Attitudes 


In Russell’s conception, beyond the skills and dispositions outlined 
above, a certain set of attitudes characterizes the outlook of a critical 
person. By the critical attitude, Russell means a temper of mind central 
to which is a certain stance with respect to knowledge and opinion which 
involves: (i) a realization of human fallibility, a sense of the uncertainty 
of many things commonly regarded as indubitable, bringing with it 
humility”; (ii) an open-minded outlook with respect to our beliefs, an 
“inward readiness” to give weight to the other side, where every question 
is regarded as open and where it is recognized that what passes for 
knowledge is sure to require correction”; (iii) a refusal to think that our 
own desires and wishes provide a key to understanding the world, 
recognizing that what we should like has no bearing whatever on what 
is’’; and (iv) being tentative,” without falling into a lazy scepticism (or 
dogmatic doubt), but holding one’s beliefs with the degree of conviction 
warranted by the evidence. Russell defends an outlook midway between 
complete scepticism and complete dogmatism in which one has a strong 
desire to know combined with great caution in believing that one knows. 
Hence his notion of critical undogmatic receptiveness which rejects 
certainty (the demand for which Russell calls an intellectual vice’) and 
ensures that open-mindedness does not become mindless. 

Russell describes critical undogmatic receptiveness as the true 
attitude of science, and often speaks of the scientific outlook, the scientific 
spirit, the scientific temper, a scientific habit of mind and so on, but 
Russell does not believe that critical thinking is only, or invariably, 
displayed in science. It is clear that Russell is suggesting a certain ideal 
to which science can only aspire but which, in his view, science exempli- 
fies to a greater extent than philosophy, at least philosophy as practised 
in the early twentieth century. Russell uses a number of other phrases 
to capture the ideal of critical thinking, including the philosophic spirit 
and a philosophical habit of mind, the liberal outlook (or even the liberal 
creed), and the rational temper. All of these ideas are closely intertwined. 
He remarks, for example, that the scientific outlook is the intellectual 
counterpart of what is, in the practical sphere, the outlook of liberalism. 
The critical outlook, for Russell, reflects an epistemological and ethical 
perspective which emphasizes: (i) how beliefs are held, i.e., not dogmati- 
cally, (ii) the doubtfulness of all beliefs, (iii) the belief that knowledge is 
difficult but not impossible, (iv) freedom of opinion, (v) truthfulness, and 
(vi) tolerance. 
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Bertrand Russell on Critical Thinking 


impartiality and Critical Thinking 


Russell’s account of critical thinking is itself a critical one. It is not 
rendered naive by postmodern doubts about enlightenment notions, 
doubts which Russell would regard as dogmatic. With respect to both 
skills and dispositions, for example, Russell does stress impartiality, but 
he is acutely aware of, and emphasizes, the problems which readily 
frustrate the realization of this ideal. No one can view the world with 
complete impartiality, Russell notes, but acontinual approach is possible. 
He speaks of controlling our biases, but at the same time is quick to 
observe that “one’s bias may be too profound to be conscious.”*’ He 
concedes that even scientific articles (for example, about the effects of 
alcohol) will generally betray the writer’s bias. He notes that it is very 
easy to become infected by prejudice and speaks of having to struggle 
against it. Russell admits that his account of the critical attitude may 
seem nothing more than a trite truism, but keeping it in mind, and 
adhering to it, especially as far as our own biases are concerned, is not at 
all easy. As with his conviction about the attainability of knowledge, and 
unlike many contemporary sceptics, Russell defends the ideal of impar- 
tiality and offers practical advice to anyone who takes this elusive ideal 
seriously. We can try to hear all sides and discuss our views with people 
who have different biases, making sure to face real opponents; we can 
stretch our minds by trying to appreciate alternative pictures of the world 
presented in philosophy, anthropology and history; we can learn to 
recognize our own biases by, for example, noting when contrary opinions 
make us angry. And so on. 

Russell attaches considerable importance to forming one’s own 
opinions, and this might seem to betray an unwarranted confidence in an 
individual’s ability to avoid dependence on expert knowledge, an issue 
which recent discussions concerning trust in knowledge have brought to 
the fore. Russell’s concern is that “with modern methods of education and 
propaganda it has become possible to indoctrinate a whole population 
with a philosophy which there is no rational ground to suppose true,”*! 
hence his emphasis on thinking for oneself. He is not, however, blind to 
the value of expert knowledge. He maintains that expert opinion, when 
unanimous, must be accepted by non-experts as more likely to be right 
than the opposite opinion. One of his famous principles is that “when the 
experts are agreed, the opposite opinion cannot be regarded as certain.” 
It cannot be regarded as certain, but it may prove to be correct since the 
experts, despite their agreement, may be mistaken. Hence we need to 
maintain our critical guard and an open-minded outlook. Russell ob- 
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serves that an economist should form an independent judgment on 
currency questions, but an ordinary mortal had better follow authority. 
There remains some scope, however, for one’s own critical judgment 
even with respect to expert, or supposed expert, pronouncements. 
Learning not to be taken in by eloquence is part of learning to recognize 
who speaks with real authority. Russell also believes that non-specialists 
can learn to distinguish the genuine expert from cocksure prophets and 
dishonest charlatans, and, in the case of doubt, a critical person can and 
should suspend judgment. 


Feelings, Relational Skills, and Voice 


It is sometimes objected against influential accounts of critical 
thinking that there is little or no mention of the feelings and relational 
skills which go beyond opening the mind to include opening one’s heart 
to the world and to other people. This feminist critique does not, I believe, 
apply to Russell; indeed he anticipates this very criticism of critical 
thinking: “Schools...will turn out pupils whose minds are closed against 
reason and whose hearts have been taught to be deaf to humane 
feeling.”*’ Elsewhere, speaking of an education designed to undermine 
dogmatism, Russell says plainly: “What is needed is not merely intellec- 
tual. A widening of sympathy is at least as important.”* Again, far from 
the hostility and aggressiveness which is sometimes associated with 
critical thinking, and thought to make it gender biased, Russell advises that 
“in studying a philosopher, the right attitude is neither reverence nor 
contempt, but first a kind of hypothetical sympathy....”** Russell here 
anticipates what is called “the believing game” (by contrast with “the 
doubting game”), where one tries to discover, as Russell puts it, what it feels 
like to believe in the ideas in question before one attempts to overturn them. 

Furthermore, Russell is not open to the objection, also raised against 
recent accounts of critical thinking, that the paradigm encourages one to 
lose touch with one’s own personal voice, detaching and objectifying that 
voice in a misguided quest for Truth and Certainty. Russell himself 
disparages the tendency to use “truth” with a big T in the grand sense. 
People persecute each other because they believe they know the “Truth.”” 
Although Russell thinks that there is a danger in passionate belief (in 
general he holds that the passionateness of a belief is inversely propor- 
tional to the evidence in its favor!), he does not advocate an attitude of 
complete detachment because he believes that detachment will lead to 
inaction.** The kind of detachment he favors is from those emoticns 
(hatred, envy, anger and so on) which interfere with intellectual honesty 
and which prevent the emergence of kindly feeling.*’ The person who has 
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no feelings, he says, does nothing and achieves nothing. Here again, 
Russell anticipates the recent objection that critical thinking may lead to 
people becoming spectators rather than participants. The philosopher is 
not a merely sceptical spectator of human activities.** We need, Russell 
says, to learn to live without certainty, yet without being paralyzed by 
hesitation. He advocates living from one’s own center, but warns against 
subjective certainty. Many have gone to war with the certainty that they 
would survive, Russell observes, but death paid no heed to their certainty. 


The Generalizability of Critical Thinking 


Finally, it is worth noting that Russell avoids the “philosopher’s 
fallacy” of exaggerating the role of philosophy and logic in the develop- 
ment of critical thinking to the neglect of subject knowledge. Certainly 
Russell thinks that philosophy has much to contribute, especially to 
learning the value of suspended judgment — no doubt because philosophy 
is so full of controversy and uncertainty. Moreover, Russell is not nearly 
as dismissive of informal logic as some recent critics; clear logical 
thinking has a definite part to play.* It is useful, Russell thinks, to study 
informal fallacies and to have good names for them, such as the “pigs- 
might-fly” fallacy.” In giving an example of this fallacy from physics, 
Russell seems to agree with those who hold that such principles of 
reasoning are subject-neutral and generalizable. Having said this, how- 
ever, itis important to recall that Russell does not equate critical thinking 
with logical proficiency. Logic and mathematics are the alphabet of the 
book of nature, not the book itself. Russell also makes it clear in many 
places that it is one thing to know, for example, the principle that belief 
should be proportioned to the evidence, and quite another to know what 
the actual evidence is. Russell, as we have seen, stresses access to 
impartial sources of knowledge; without such access, our critical abilities 
cannot function.*' He is not, therefore, to be convicted of holding a 
simplistic view about the generalizability of critical thinking. Russell 
consistently defends a balanced view in which critical thinking and 
content knowledge are mutually dependent.” 
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“Knowing the Law Isn’t Everything” 


In the opening scene of Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange, Alex and his 
fellow hoodlums are planning their night’s entertainment while sipping 
milk laced with drugs that “sharpen you up and make you ready for a bit 
of the old ultra-violence.” But, as the film unwinds, it becomes obvious 
that the drugs merely enhance what is in fact a deeply rooted bent toward 
violence in the young men. They are clearly not temporarily insane due 
to their occasional ingestion of drugs. One might even say that violence 
is, for them, a drug of sorts. These young men delight in and thrive on the 
brutal abuse and rape of others. In sober states of mind they decide to 
ingest drugs, which augment their capacity to wreak havoc upon others. ' 

During the first forty-five minutes of the film, Kubrick confronts his 
viewers with an intensive series of progressively more violent acts. The 
series begins with the cruel beating of a drunken old transient, followed 
shortly thereafter by the gang rape of a woman in front of her husband, 
and culminates with the killing of a woman attempting to defend herself 
against Alex, who has broken into her house. The inclusion of these 
disturbing assaults is meant to illustrate that Alex is, beyond any doubt, 
thoroughly criminally depraved. 

His depravity notwithstanding, Alex often reveals his understanding 
of societal propriety, for example, when he castigates his comrade who 
has booed at a woman’s a cappella of “Ode an die Freude,” from 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Dim asks Alex why he hit him, and Alex 
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responds: “For being a bastard with no manners. Without a dook of an 
idea about how to comport yourself public-wise, O my brother.” This 
scene occurs, notably, immediately subsequent to their savage gang rape 
of a woman in front of her husband, which Alex apparently thinks was a 
fine way to conduct himself “private-wise.” Alex shows no compunction 
for any of his crimes and even views them as artistic achievements of a 
sort. After his rape of the woman who had let Alex into her home 
ostensibly to use the telephone in order to help an accident victim, Alex 
revels in his deed: “It had been a wonderful evening, and what I needed 
now to give it the perfect ending was a bit of the old Ludwig van.” 

After assaulting another woman, who later dies as a result ofher head 
injury, Alex is caught by the police and confronted by his parole officer, 
Mr. Deltoid. Alex evinces his understanding of society’s view of the 
immorality of what he has done and attempts vainly to exculpate himself 
from responsibility for what has become a murder: “Speak up for me sir, 
for ’'m not so bad.... ’'m not so bad. I was led on by the treachery of 
others.... It was all their idea, my brothers. They forced me to do it! ’m 
innocent.” But Alex’s blubbering elicits no sympathy from Mr. Deltoid, 
who concludes their meeting by spitting in his face in disgust. 

A chasm clearly separates Alex’s propositional understanding of the 
law and social propriety from his beliefs about what morality demands of 
him. As a police officer astutely observes in Alex’s presence, “Knowing the 
law isn’t everything.” Kubrick holds nothing back in painting this portrait 
of Alex as a morally reprehensible creature whose crimes cannot be 
explained away by ignorance or stupidity. Indeed, Alex is highly intelli- 
gent, as is revealed by his sensitivity to a variety of nuances and 
phenomena the discernment of which requires the subtle perceptual 
ability of an artist. His passion for art, music, and appreciation of the 
poetic nature of metaphorical language are repeatedly illustrated and 
emphasized throughout the film. One reason for including this graphic 
depiction of a person so thoroughly base, while at the same time both 
intelligent and aesthetically sensitive, is to make clear the force of the 
question whether we do not believe that freedom, even with the 
concomitant possibilities for evil which it embodies, is better than coerced 
goodness. A Clockwork Orange poses the provocative question whether 
individuals such as Alex, with anti-social desires and behavior patterns, 
should be controlled through classical and/or instrumental conditioning. 


Criminal Behavior and “Repentance” 


The question of the importance of giving individuals the responsibil- 
ity for their own lives, by permitting them to act immorally, though 
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expecting them to face the lawful consequences of their actions, is first 
raised in the film explicitly by the prison chaplain. About the “Ludavico 
Technique,” a form of aversive conditioning against violence, the chap- 
lain says: “The question is whether or not this treatment really makes a 
man good. Goodness comes from within. Goodness is chosen. When a 
man cannot choose, he ceases to be a man.” Alex volunteers and is 
selected as the experimental subject for the treatment, in spite of the 
chaplain’s protests. He is transported to a medical facility where, through 
chemical conditioning, he will be granted “freedom in a fortnight.” The 
chaplain worries that, in opting for this treatment, Alex is choosing 
goodness not as an end in itself, but as a simple means by which to 
circumvent the remainder of his prison term. 

The Christian position that men are fundamentally sinners and must 
be saved through the grace of God is well-represented by the chaplain. 
When Alex first inquires about the Ludavico treatment, the chaplain 
reacts against the idea that Alex might be “cured” of his illness through 
means other than a reunion with God. He exhorts Alex, “Be patient, my 
son. Put your trust in the Lord.” Somewhat ironically, when during a 
service the chaplain attempts to persuade the prisoners to follow “the way” 
of the Lord, he confronts them with the threat of hell, eternal damnation, 
as the inevitable consequence of their failure to mend their ways: 


What’s it going to be? Eh? Is it going to be in and out of institutions like 
this, though more in than out for most of you? Or are you going to attend 
to the divine works and realize the punishments that await unrepentant 
sinners in the next world as well as this? A lot of idiots you are, selling 
your birthright for a saucer of cold porridge. The thrill of theft, of violence. 
The urge to live easy. Well, I ask you: what is it worth, when we have 
undeniable proof? Yes, incontrovertible evidence that hell exists. I know. 
I know my friends: I have been informed in visions that there is a place 
darker than any prison, hotter than any flame of human fire.... 


The chaplain most likely appeals to the threat of hell in attempting to 
convert the other prisoners because he sees no other way of persuading 
them to conduct themselves morally. But the chaplain recognizes Alex’s 
intelligence and does not think that he is beyond the reach of reason. 
In contrast to the chaplain, the doctors who are conditioning Alex 
assume that he is an inveterate criminal, and the only way they can turn 
him into a law-abiding citizen is by conditioning him to react aversively 
to violence. The threat of eternal damnation and the Ludavico Center’s 
aversive conditioning are both pragmatic strategies intended to make 
people act as though they accept the moral law, despite their own 
inclination to spurn it. Sothe chaplain’s prima facie inconsistent views on 
salvation can be explained by his division of criminals into those who have 
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the capacity to “see the light” and those who do not. Alternatively, the 
chaplain may think that one becomes good through choosing to act as a 
good person would. Eventually, through good habit formation, a man will 
become virtuous and naturally choose the right action. But, in fact, the 
Ludavico treatment could be viewed as a way of initiating a moral life, in 
just the manner that aping virtuosity is a way to achieve a state of 
virtuosity, according to Aristotle.* 

Unbeknownst to the chaplain, Alex is every bit as incorrigible as are 
the worst of his fellow prisoners. Although he acts as the chaplain’s 
assistant and spends much of his time in prison poring over the Bible, Alex 
is in fact motivated by the perverse pleasure he derives through reflecting 
upon the gruesome acts of violence described in the Old Testament. He 
frequently fantasizes about taking part in the scenes of debauchery which 
reading the Bible evokes in his mind. Alex even fantasizes with consid- 
erable pleasure about the savage crucifixion of Christ. Alex’s involvement 
with religious activities in prison is initially motivated by his desire to be 
granted an early parole, but his felicitous discovery of the wealth of 
violence depicted in the Old Testament provides Alex with an extra 
incentive for continuing to assist the chaplain. If the chaplain knew that, 
without coercive training, Alex would never become “good,” that is, act 
morally, follow “the way” of the Lord, would he still reject the Ludavico 
Center Treatment? Perhaps not, given the chaplain’s threatening of the 
other prisoners with eternal damnation. 


“Health” and “Sickness” 


At one point during his stay at the Center, Alex expresses his dismay 
that the next day he will be subjected to two sessions of Ludavico 
treatment, which involves watching films of violence and sex while 
nausea is chemically induced. Dr. Brannon responds: “I imagine you'll be 
feeling a bit limp by the end of the day. But we have to be hard on you. 
You have to be cured.” Alex protests: “It was horrible.” And the doctor 
explains the rationale behind the treatment: 


Of course it was horrible. Violence is a very horrible thing. That’s what 
you're learning now. Your body’s learning it.... You felt ill this afternoon 
because you're getting better. You see, when we’re healthy, we respond 
to the presence of the hateful with fear and nausea. You’re becoming 
healthy, that’s all. By this time tomorrow, you'll be healthier still. 


The Ludavico treatment indiscriminately conditions an aversion to 
not only rape or violent sex, but all sex in general. In addition, because 
the background music of one of the films used to condition Alex is 
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Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony (a work which he cherishes), Alex is also 
trained to react revulsively, with a “death-like paralysis together with 
deep feelings of terror and helplessness” upon hearing that piece of music. 
Alex attempts to persuade the doctors to stop the film: “No! No! Stop it! 
Stop it! Please, I beg you! It’s a sin! It’s asin! It’s asin! It’s a sin! It’s a sin!” 
Dr. Brannon expresses surprise, “Are you referring to the background 
score? You’ve heard Beethoven before?” 

Dr. Brannon’s reaction exemplifies the common view that vicious 
criminals are always completely devoid of culture. Earlier in the film Dr. 
Brannon reveals her evident beliefin what must be the patient’s low level 
of intelligence by explaining the nature of the treatment to Alex as though 
he were a child: “You're a very lucky boy to have been chosen.” When Alex 
inquires whether the shot he is about to receive is of vitamins, she replies, 
“Something like that. You are a little undernourished, so after each meal 
we're going to give you a shot.” But the naive view, according to which the 
bulk of criminals are of average or below average intelligence and 
culture, fails to take into account the fact that the only criminals we ever 
know about are those who have been caught. There are no a priori 
grounds for believing that intelligent people are generally more moral 
than those of mediocre intellect. The conclusion truly warranted by the 
empirical data is that either criminals tend to be less intelligent (and 
cultured), or clever criminals manage to protect themselves better from 
the possibility of apprehension than do dullards. 

Certainly Alex represents a realistic example of an individual who is 
intelligent, inventive, aesthetically sensitive, and criminally depraved. 
Alex places a very low value (if any) on the importance of treating other 
people with respect and dignity. Alex views life from an aesthetic not a 
moral standpoint. This point is underscored by the scene in which Alex’s 
appeal to the sanctity of art is summarily ignored by the doctors 
administering his treatment. Recognizing that the doctors are wholly 
unmoved by aesthetic considerations, Alex proceeds to explicate quite 
coherently what others believe to be morally wrong with his crimes: 


You needn’t take it any further, sir. You’ve proved to me that all this ultra- 
violence and killing is wrong, wrong and terribly wrong. I’ve learned my 
lesson, sir. I’ve seen now what I’ve never seen before! I’m cured! Praise 

But sirs, misses, I see that it’s wrong. It’s wrong because it’s like, 
against society. It’s wrong because everybody has the right to live and be 
happy without being tolchoked and knifed! 


In attempting to persuade the doctors to stop the treatment, Alex once 
again expresses his understanding of the dictates of conventional moral- 
ity and even feigns a belief in the theory justifying the treatment, that 
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human beings are essentially good, and it is only when they are aberrant, 
unhealthy, in some sense “sick,” that they stray from the path of 
goodness. Because he views Alex as having the potential to change on his 
own, the chaplain later protests, at the conference where Alex’s aversion 
to sex and violence has been publicly demonstrated: 


Choice. The boy has no real choice, has he? Self-interest. The fear of 
physical pain drove him to that grotesque act of self-abasement [licking 
the shoe of another man]. Its insincerity was clearly to be seen. He ceases 
to be a wrongdoer. He ceases also to be acreature capable of moral choice. 


And, in fact, the Ludavico Center treatment never effects any sort of 
change in Alex’s beliefs. Rather, it conditions him to a purely physiologi- 
cal revulsion to violence and sex. The treatment does indeed affect Alex’s 
behavior, but the viewer learns from Alex himself that his thoughts about 
violence and sex have not changed in the least. As his aversion to sex is 
being demonstrated on stage, Alex explains in thought how the treatment 
has transformed him: 


She came towards me with the light like it was, the light, light ofheavenly 
grace. And the first thing that flashed to me in me gulliver was that I'd 
like to have her right there on the floor with the old in-out, real savage. 
But quick as a shot came the sickness, like a detective that had been 
watching around the corner and now followed to make his arrest. 


Alex’s manner of looking at what happens to him upon his exposure to sex 
and violence clearly indicates that his beliefs have not changed. Rather 
he has had a kind of moral guardian physiologically appended to him. 

Opposition to coerced “goodness” is expressed via two distinct views 
in A Clockwork Orange. The first, the religious view described above, is 
that God and God alone can grant forgiveness. The second view is that 
Justice demands retribution, that one deserves to experience pain and 
suffering commensurate with that which one has inflicted upon others. 
The prison governor, who champions the second view, sees a grave 
injustice in the possibility of Alex’s being freed after having been 
transformed by the treatment: 


Well, these new ridiculous ideas have come at last, and orders are orders. 
But I may say to you in confidence I disapprove. “An eye for an eye,” I say. 
Someone hits you, you hit back, do you not? Why then should not the state 
very severely hit by you brutal hooligans not hit back also? The new view 
is to say, “No.” The new view is that we turn the bad into good, all of which 
seems to me to be grossly unjust. 


That a person should pay for his crimes, in the name of justice, and 
that human dignity requires that we hold people responsible for their 
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actions, are ideas championed also by Joe, the young man who, during 
Alex’s prison stay, has come to reside with Alex’s parents and usurped his 
former position in the household: “You’ve made others suffer. It’s only 
right that you should suffer proper.” The series of ensuing events 
confronts Alex with the reality of the type of suffering which he has 
inflicted upon others in the past. He is cast out of his home into the streets 
by his parents and their morally upstanding surrogate son. He is beaten 
up by the old transient whom he and his fellow hoodlums had flogged 
years before. He is very nearly drowned by two of his former hoodlum 
comrades, who during Alex’s stay in prison have become officers of the 
law. And, finally, Alex is subjected to the torture of intensive exposure to 
Beethoven’s Ninth symphony (against which he has been aversively 
conditioned), by the husband of the woman whom he had savagely raped 
(and who died shortly thereafter, as a result of the trauma).* 

That only God can grant forgiveness, and that justice demands 
retribution need not be incompatible views. For example, many religious 
people believe that it is through suffering that one reaches God. It may 
be that only through one’s own profound recognition of the wrongness of 
what one has done would one be impelled to seek forgiveness through 
God. It is undeniable that if a man does not acknowledge the wrongness 
of his crimes, then he will have no reason to repent, since the very concept 
of repentance requires there to have been a “sin.” However, religious 
repentance, or confession to God, need not alter a person’s behavior in 
any permanent way, especially in view of the fact that, according to (at 
least) the Christian religion, the only unforgivable sin is to fail to 
surrender to God. It might seem that, according to Christianity, one could 
continue through life brutally assaulting others on a regular basis 
without fear of incurring God’s wrath, so long as one manages to make 
it to confession on occasion and, most importantly, before finally passing 
away. This is not to deny that there are differing views on what 
constitutes genuine “surrender,” and, according to some, salvation 
requires a sincere attempt to reform one’s ways. But the essentially 
subjective nature of a person’s relationship to God would seem to 
preclude our being able to judge others’ behavior as definitively and 
unquestionably insincere or hypocritical.° 

What is clear is that the sort of treatment carried out on Alex is 
rejected by some because it involves an “easy out.” Rather than having 
to go through the process of recognizing that what he has done is wrong, 
Alex is forced to act, behaviorally, as though he believes that what he has 
done is wrong. But actions do not betray beliefs, as the case of Alex 
graphically illustrates. Without having been given access to Alex’s own 
thoughts, which reveal why, after his treatment, he avoids acts of 
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violence and sex, it might seem, as his doctors have encouraged him, 
themselves, and their society to believe, that Alex really believes 
criminal deeds to be wrong, not merely wrong by the conventions of 
society, but wrong in some sort of absolute or objective sense. In truth, 
Alex’s “private detective” is an implantation of society which serves the 
same function as would the presence of a police officer at what might 
otherwise have been the scene of a crime. Because of the schism between 
Alex’s beliefs and his behavior after the Ludavico Treatment, Alex’s 
“police officer” is not akin to the “superego” of Freud’s theory, nor to the 
more general theoretical posit of the “conscience.” Although his “police 
officer” may be viewed as socially conditioned, Alex’s pain has nothing 
whatsoever to do with guilt.® In the beginning of the film, when Alex and 
his comrades engage in their brutal assaults upon others, they do so only 
in situations where there seems to be little or no danger of being caught. 
It would be highly imprudent, in fact stupid, to begin beating someone up 
or raping a woman in front of a police officer. Their refraining from 
brutality in such situations evidences not that the hooligans believe that 
it is wrong to assault and rape other human beings, but that they wish to 
retain their liberty to live and cavort at large. 

Similarly, when Alex is conditioned to become nauseous when 
exposed to scenarios involving violence and sex, it is not his recognition 
that there would be something wrong with such acts that impels him to 
refrain from them. Rather, his desire to avoid feeling violently ill drives 
Alex to eschew potentially violent and/or sexual situations. His condition- 
ing has been so severe that if Alex does not find a way to avoid exposures 
to violence and sex, then he will be driven to drastic measures, even to 
the point of self-annihilation, in his endeavor to squelch the unbearable 
feelings thus generated. This potential is capitalized upon by the writer 
who locks Alex in a room on the top floor of his house and loudly blares 
Beethoven’s Ninth through speakers. In anguish, Alex leaps out of the 
window, in order to prevent the sound from torturing him further, and 
very nearly commits suicide in the process. 


in What Could “Just Retribution” Inhere? 


When we see Alex suffering, it seems to some of usjust as bad as when 
he made his victims suffer. Although his own aggressors revel in their 
infliction of pain upon him, seeing this human being suffer is to many just 
as awful as witnessing the suffering of an innocent victim. Our intuitive 
revulsion against the multiplication of suffering may reflect a recogni- 
tion, on some level, of the ultimate unattainability of justice in such cases. 
How could a criminal’s own suffering erase or somehow rectify what he 
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has already done? If we view suffering as something negative, and pain 
as something to be avoided, then it seems in some sense inconsistent to 
assault others in ways which will cause them to suffer, and it does not 
matter who those persons are, nor what they have done. Those who 
oppose capital punishment see a profound incoherence in a policy 
according to which an act that we condemn, viz., the intentional killing 
of a human being, is supposedly “paid for” by an instance of the very act 
being condemned. 

But an entirely disparate conceptual basis, relating to the constitu- 
tion of the criminal himself, can be offered for rejecting punishment as 
a demand for “just retribution.” Perhaps, for example, the sort of 
individual who would be capable of savagely attacking or even torturing 
another person must himself be devoid of feelings and, therefore, cannot 
truly suffer for his actions, since there is something wrong with his 
neuronal networks. One might wonder whether a criminal whois capable 
of premeditated murder could feel any compunction or remorse at all. 
Could any “punishment” pay the infinite debt that he owes to his victim? 
It is worth observing here also that the pain induced in Alex is entirely 
independent of his crimes. His pain is not psychological anguish for his 
past actions but physical illness caused by other agents’ present actions. 
This raises the question of relevance: In what sense does Alex’s “punish- 
ment” fit his crime? 

Perhaps the ultimate conceptual problem with the idea of “just 
retribution” is that the original victim of a crime was innocent of any 
wrongdoing, and so even if the equivalent physical effect, torturing or 
execution, were exacted against the criminal, it could never equal his 
crime, since he is not innocent. The original deed and the debt to be paid 
are separated by an infinite chasm, since nothing could turn the criminal 
into the innocent victim whom he assaulted, and precisely that would be 
necessary to effect “just” retribution, assuming the “eye for an eye, tooth 
for a tooth,” view of justice. 


Alex’s “Recovery” 


The last scene of A Clockwork Orange shows another of Alex’s rich 
fantasies, clearly revealing that his former passion for sex has been 
restored. If we are in the end relieved when Alex regains his former 
freedom to act according to his own urges and desires, despite the fact that 
they are often despicably mean, this might indicate that we prefer 
freedom, even with its negative ramifications, the possibilities for evil 
that it entails, to an artificially-induced state of “goodness.” But this 
reaction, this feeling of relief, can be explained in other ways as well. 
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For example, the series of victimizations to which Alex is subjected 
subsequent to his release from the Center graphically illustrates that 
Alex has been rendered not only innocuous but, concomitantly, defense- 
less by his conditioning. Alex is altogether unable to defend himself in 
instances where it would seem permissible (perhaps even obligatory) to 
do so. We normally deem it perfectly acceptable to defend one’s self 
against attacks by aggressors. But Alex’s treatment has left him impo- 
tent. He cannot even protect himself from the victimization of others like 
his former self. 

Moreover, Alex has been conditioned against all acts of sex and, 
inadvertently, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The point of the latter 
seems to be to illustrate that his trainers could condition Alex against 
anything, no matter how arbitrary it might be. Attending the idea of mind 
control looms the spectre of totalitarianism. At one point, in telephone 
conversation with one of his cohorts, the “writer of subversive literature” 
(whose wife was gang raped by Alex and company) describes as “the thin 
edge of the wedge,” the government’s new policy of conditioning criminals 
to be law-abiding citizens. When Alex’s near suicide makes the headlines 
of the newspapers, the government’s policies are called into question in 
extremely derogatory terms, and the present regime’s adversaries even 
accuse the incumbents of being murderers. The public outcry against the 
government, depicted by the media as having acted inhumanely in 
conditioning Alex to such a degree that he would be driven to take his own 
life, is so great that the minister and his cronies respond by disavowing 
any sympathies with those who, they now claim, misled them into 
believing that the Ludavico Treatment was the solution to the problem 
of overcrowded prisons. The ideas that sinners, even killers such as Alex, 
still have aright to life, and that driving a person to suicide is morally akin 
to murder, are expressed by the media in their condemnation of what has 
transpired. 

On the face of it, these ideas might seem to conflict with the majority 
opinion of citizens of the United States, that the death penalty is a just 
form of punishment for murder. Of course, Alex did not intend to kill the 
woman whom he assaulted. That is why he was not sentenced to life in 
prison, and perhaps why many people would view his having been driven 
nearly to suicide as cruelly inhumane, not as a sort of ultimate justice. 
But even in cases of convicted first-degree murderers such as Charles 
Manson and his family members, the possibility of parole is nearly always 
provided by the law, even when the sentence is life imprisonment. In very 
few cases are brutal murderers of the likes of the Manson family 
members granted parole. Yet the possibility remains a real one, at least 
according to the word of the law.’ 
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The law thus includes the nominal acknowledgement that criminals 
are capable of reforming, of becoming law-abiding citizens and arriving at 
an understanding of the wrongness of their former ways. This is all in 
accordance with our general view that human beings have a sort of 
“dignity,” a freedom to choose to become who they are. There are some 
crimes so vicious and devastating to the victims and their families that 
society cannot seriously entertain the possibility that their perpetrators 
should be allowed to roam free, and, in those cases, the real possibility of 
parole becomes purely nominal. The concern of those who oppose letting 
people such as the Manson family members live and work in society at 
large is that no matter what sort of reformation those individuals may 
have undergone, it cannot be disputed that they were weak enough, 
morally speaking, to be persuaded, at one time, to commit thoroughly 
unconscionable acts. But if they were weak enough to be seduced by a 
man such as Charles Manson, what would prevent their being similarly 
tricked by other evil people with equivalent powers of persuasion? 


Justice or “Ressentiment?” 


At first the man who lost his wife as a consequence of Alex’s brutal 
rape expresses the liberal view that the government’s conditioning of 
criminals is inhumane. But when he realizes that Alex is the man 
responsible for his very own wife’s suffering and eventual premature 
death, his wrath impels the writer to inflict torture upon his wife’s 
assailant. This torture appears to give the writer the same kind of 
pleasure that Alex derived from raping the writer’s wife, the pleasure of 
inflicting pain upon and completely dominating another person. 

The view illustrated through this scenario is arguably found in 
Nietzsche’s On the Genealogy of Morals (1887), where one may find the 
theory that retributive justice is really nothing more than a kind of petty 
revenge. While that is one possible, and in some ways plausible, 
interpretation, it does not seem to account for the feeling shared by many 
members of society who have not been personally affected by the deeds 
of criminals whom they nonetheless believe should pay their “debt to 
society.” Moreover, some people see nothing wrong with vindictiveness 
and, accordingly, are not disturbed by Nietzsche’s suggestion that what 
we call “justice” is no more than an excrescence of “ressentiment.” 
Although it may well be unclear in what a distinction between righteous 
anger and petty revenge might inhere, given that either would seem to 
issue directly from the agent as an emotional response, some would insist 
that people who fail to be emotionally roused by grotesque acts of cruelty 
and injustice are themselves morally defective. 
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Imprisonment need not be viewed as essentially retributive, and, to 
offer just one example, the fact that rapists are incarcerated, rather than 
being raped may reflect this perspective.* Incarceration can be justified 
solely on the grounds that society must be protected from criminals, 
whatever our position on retribution might be. Indeed, many people 
believe that vicious criminals should be locked up, not in order to pay 
some sort of debt, but simply to protect the rest of society from them. Such 
criminals have already proven, through their actions, that they are 
unwilling to abide by our societal conventions, according to which the 
rights of persons may not be violated. In A Clockwork Orange, the extent 
to which criminals are viewed as having willfully renounced their rights 
to live and work at large is highlighted by their being referred to solely 
by their prisoner number. Alexander DeLarge is, within the confines of 
the prison, “655321.” 

Criminal behavior evinces an attitude of unfair gamesmanship, since 
criminals always take advantage of the fact that most people do abide by 
the dictates of society. If we look at life in society as a sort of game where 
we are permitted to act in certain ways, and our success or failure 
constitutes the outcome of the game, then criminals who achieve 
financial success, fame, or pleasure, etc., “the easy way”, through 
breaking the rules, are not playing our game. They prefer to acquire what 
they want simply by taking it. Thus a further explanation for our reaction 
of discomfort vis-a-vis Alex’s treatment arises from the intuition that the 
very concept of human dignity requires that agents be held responsible 
for their actions. We conduct ourselves in society under the assumption 
that others are free and responsible for their actions. The entire 
framework governing our systems of judgement, credit and blame, 
presupposes that persons be able to choose how to act. The very concept 
of desert becomes problematic when there is no correlation between the 
effort expended or the quality of one’s work and the rewards derived from 
it. Moral “free-riders” are not really members of society, since they refuse 
to observe the conventions of trust and respect governing civilized people. 
Furthermore, if everyone conducted himself in the manner of Alex, who 
gains access to his victims’ homes by appealing to their sense of 
humanity, then society would be in complete turmoil, and no one would 
be able to trust anyone.’ This is why, regardless of our views on 
retributive justice, miscreants such as Alex must be isolated from the rest 
of the law-abiding community. 

It is worth mentioning in this connection that some people deny that 
“the game” of society is fair to begin with. Those with socialist leanings 
claim that there is a real sense in which children born in the ghetto will 
never have a fair chance for success, because they have to overcome 
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virtually insurmountable hurdles even to eke out an honest living. 
Fairness, some people maintain, demands that everyone begin with the 
same material resources at the start of the game. Then they will do what 
they will with those resources, and ultimately become what they become. 
A person whois born into a privileged family starts out (materially) levels 
ahead of most Americans, and a person who is born in the United States 
starts out (materially) levels ahead of most people in the world. And 
although it is true that money is not everything, the fact is that 
individuals who are preoccupied with matters of basic sustenance and 
survival are left with little if any time and energy for developing and 
pursuing higher human ideals. 

Nonetheless, to slide from these sorts of reasonings to a sort of moral 
nihilism according to which our richly developed concept of persons as 
accountable for their actions is completely mistaken, would be to fall prey 
to a sophism of the most dangerous variety. Though much of it may be, 
not all crime is economically motivated. Certainly Alex is portrayed as 
engaging in crime for crime’s sake. According to Alex, crime is art. Is 
there something really wrong with him? 


Responsibility and Credit 


There is an asymmetry in our attitudes toward responsibility and 
credit, insofar as we are often tempted to devise elaborate explanations 
which “excuse,” in some sense, the regrettable behavior of some of our 
fellow human beings, while we tend more often than not to credit agents 
themselves with their accomplishments. So, for example, a reformed 
alcoholic who manages to pull himself out of the depths of a plight which 
some would attribute at least in part to genetic factors, earns our respect. 
Why is this? 

Perhaps we want to believe that when persons deviate from the track 
of the good or the right, this is because they have been de-railed by some 
sort of negative force, and overcoming such forces requires a strength of 
will which one has the choice to mobilize or not. But, in fact, responsibility 
and credit are logically related, and, in consistency, it would seem that we 
should also withhold praise for accomplishment, if we truly wish to excuse 
the conduct of wrongdoers on the grounds that they were affected 
negatively by their environments or simply because they had “bad genes.” 
In consistency, either we ought to ascribe the dignity of choice to human 
beings, maintain that they are agents, allow that they themselves make 
themselves into what they eventually become, whether good or bad, or 
else we ought to explain their actions away, maintain that they are blindly 
propelled by external forces and, therefore, deserving of neither credit 
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nor blame. Of course, it is difficult to imagine a society in which persons 
do not conduct themselves in accordance with the belief that they are free 
to act as they wish, for better or for worse. In the type of society 
envisioned by the proponents of the Ludavico Treatment, agents would 
be conditioned to act in certain ways for which they could not be praised, 
since they would have no real choice to act otherwise. But central to our 
“folk psychology,” our commonsense view of human commerce, is the 
idea that persons are free to act criminally or not. The works of all artists 
are determined by their own values; it is the prerogative of a human being 
to make of himself what he will. 


Power and Human Fallibility 


Perhaps the most dangerous and frightening part of the Ludavico 
Treatment (and its analogues in reality) is that it could be used to turn 
people into whatever those in authority deem desirable. But people in 
positions of authority, though indisputably powerful, are not always 
right, as many episodes in history reveal, a glaringly obvious example 
during this century being the reign of Hitler. The dangers of permitting 
this sort of mind control are many and varied, and it cannot be rationally 
defended so long as we believe ourselves and our leaders to be fallible. 
Images of dystopic societies (e.g., 1984, Brave New World’), which use 
drastic techniques designed to homogenize humanity and suppress 
dissent from reigning opinion, frighten us with good reason. Most 
conspicuously, there is no reason for believing that the sorts of people 
who manage to secure enormously powerful and sometimes despotic 
positions are themselves honest, good or moral. Indeed, the very fact that 
a person’s desires have led him to secure a position of virtual omnipotence 
naturally leads one to wonder whether he might not be megalomaniacal 
and, therefore, unbalanced. Still, the nature of our institutions is such 
that we expect authorities to be experts about their domains, and so we 
tend to assume, until it is proven otherwise, that society’s authorities, its 
governmental leaders, are indeed good and morally upright people who 
care about their constituents.'' Publicly exposed moral transgressions by 
political figures are often viewed by the press and citizenry as shockingly 
scandalous. 

In fact, having secured a position of power and influence in society 
evidences nothing about an individual’s moral character. It shows only 
that the person was interested in obtaining such a position and succeeded 
in doing so. The simple fact that an authority is an authority reveals no 
information whatsoever about his or her ultimate motivations for having 
sought such a position. Some people care about truth and justice; others 
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care only about their own essentially selfish interests, even when this 
leads to duplicity and iniquity in their dealings with others. At the end of 
A Clockwork Orange, The Minister of the Interior apprises Alex that the 
subversive writer has been institutionalized: “We put him away where he 
can do you no harm.” The writer’s own worst fears come to fruition the 
moment he poses a threat to those in power.” 

If we feel relieved upon Alex’s recovery, this may reveal our 
commitment to the idea that there is something fundamentally awry with 
a system in which free men are molded into the images of other free men 
solely because they have managed to secure positions of power, which 
hardly seems to be a reason for believing that they are morally upright. 
Only if metaethical relativism were true, would that constitute a 
sufficient grounding. In that case, it would be true that might makes 
right, as opposed to what is certainly the case, whether or not relativism 
is true, viz., that “might” makes “right.” There is no question that, at any 
given point in time, those who are most powerful determine what the 
dominant interpretation of the facts of history are. But we sometimes 
revise our judgments and reject powerful men’s interpretations as false, 
when we see that they were essentially egocentrically-motivated and not 
at all concerned with the well-being of their fellow citizens, nor with 
having a just or fair society, where men and women are treated with the 
respect of moral persons who have rights to life and self-determination. 


Are People “Beyond Good and Evil”? 


During his prison stay, Alex’s former hooligan friends became police 
officers. Thus what were “evil” thugs come to represent society’s guard- 
ians of “goodness.” Kubrick raises through this inversion yet another 
vexing philosophical question: Are goodness and evil more than a matter 
of mere appearance? When we see a person in an esteemed position of 
power in society, we tend uncritically to accept that they are good, until 
they are proven to be hypocrites or liars. But all we ever really see are 
carefully constructed facades. The protagonists of A Clockwork Orange 
care not about being moral, but about appearing moral, whenever this 
will facilitate the achievement of their egocentric ends. Are people in 
reality any different? Is morality “a vain and chimerical notion”? 

In A Clockwork Orange, the minister of the interior represents the 
paradigmatic pragmatist, whose political aims dictate his “moral” views. 
In response to the chaplain’s complaint that Alex has been divested of 
choice, the very essence of human dignity, the minister says: “These are 
subtleties. We’re not concerned with motives, with the higher ethics. We 
are concerned only with cutting down crime...and relieving the ghastly 
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congestion in our prisons.” The extent to which this man is moved only 
by pragmatic considerations clearly emerges at the end of the film, when 
he shamelessly buys Alex’s allegiance in order to save his party from the 
besmirchment of being held accountable for Alex’s near suicide. 

The public’s reaction inA Clockwork Orange to what becomes painted 
as Alex’s victimization is portrayed as generated, once again, by political 
interests. The party opposed to those in power seizes upon this opportu- 
nity to sully the name of its adversaries by painting them as moral 
scoundrels. Kubrick’s cynical portrayal of nearly everyone in the film as 
essentially self-interested and pragmatically driven leaves an eery 
feeling in the viewer by the end of this odyssey. Even the few characters 
who might be thought to have genuinely moral motivations for their 
“moral” behavior, for example, Mr. Deltoid and the prison guard, can be 
interpreted as ultimately self-interested. Alex represents a failure on the 
part of Mr. Deltoid to reform one of his subjects, as Mr. Deltoid himself 
explains: “If you’ve no respect for your horrible self, you at least might 
have some for me, who sweated over you. A big black mark, I tell you, for 
every one we don’t reclaim. A confession of failure for every one of you 
who ends up in the stripey hole.” Mr. Deltoid has taken this young man 
under his wing, as a surrogate son of sorts, and Alex disdainfully flouts 
his authority and rejects his solicitude. Similarly, the prison guard views 
Alex as a threat to his own authority. The guard is disgruntled by Alex’s 
refusal to regard him with the respect befitting one’s superior, as is 
illustrated in the film by his exaggeratedly loud and military-like 
commands in ordering Alex around. Alex’s smug and facetious responses 
continually irk the prison guard. 

A Clockwork Orange is a deeply cynical film. The ultimate motiva- 
tions behind the characters are always, in one way or another, revealed 
to be egocentric. Kubrick suggests that morality is indeed, as relativists 
and nihilists would have it, a “vain and chimerical notion.” Psychological 
egoism, which Kubrick’s film calls to mind, is the descriptive thesis 
according to which, as a matter of fact, all people always act in ways which 
they believe will best serve their own interests. Psychological egoism is 
an extreme thesis that denies the very possibility of altruism. But since 
psychological egoism is irrefutable (any alleged act of “altruism” is simply 
reinterpreted in terms of the agent’s covert selfish motivations), it is 
equally immune from confirmation. 

Against psychological egoism, the eighteenth century Scottish phi- 
losopher David Hume offers the inventive argument that there are 
obviously cases where agents seek vengeance for its own sake, regardless 
of the personal price which they will have to pay, i.e., even when the 
“victory” will be pyrrhic and self-sacrifice total. In other words, there 
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seem to be clear cases where agents act in ways which are obviously 
imprudent and irrational, viewed from the perspective of the alleged 
egoist himself. But if, with regard to less admirable quests (such as 
revenge), non-egoistic motivation is a possibility, then why not admit as 
well the possibility of genuine benevolence? The psychological egoist 
will of course retort that the vengeance is a good to the person seeking 
it, and the value of this good outweighs the sacrifices that he will have to 
make. (So the victory is genuine and not pyrrhic, appearances to the 
contrary.) In the end, psychological egoism is a metaphysical thesis, 
impervious to any conceivable empirical data. But even if psychological 
egoism is true, we nonetheless have no difficulty distinguishing “selfishly 
selfish” agents from “selflessly selfish” agents, the latter being those 
individuals who are naturally benevolent and other-regarding. 

In other words, due to the existence of such people, we need not be 
bothered in the least by Kubrick’s less than subtle insinuations that 
human beings are essentially selfishly driven, egocentric creatures. 
Whether or not psychological egoism is true, some agents’ “selfish” 
desires accommodate the interests of humanity. Fortunately, the puta- 
tive distinction between egoism and altruism collapses for some agents, 
since what they want above all is for their fellow human beings to live in 
a peaceful world in which truth and fairness reign supreme. In the world 
envisioned by such “moral” persons, human flourishing could manifest 
itself in a variety of disparate though mutually compatible ways. We can 
protect ourselves from the likes of Alexander DeLarge without creating 
him in our own image nor expunging diversity from the world." 


Notes 


1.I discuss possible rationalizations on the part of brutal rapists in “On Rape: A 
Crime Against Humanity,” Journal of Social Philosophy, Volume 28, no. 1, 
1997. 

2. According to moral relativists, what counts as “moral goodness” in a society is 
an historically contingent matter. See: Gilbert Harman’s “Is There a Single 
True Morality?” in Morality, Reason and Truth: New Essays on the Foundations 
of Ethics, eds. D. Copp & D. Zimmerman, 1984. In my discussion, I refer to 
“morality” as the ordinary view that murder, theft, rape, etc. are wrong. For 
a detailed discussion of moral relativism, see: Gilbert Harman & Judith 
Jarvis Thomson, Moral Relativism and Moral Objectivity. Oxford, UK: Basil 
Blackwell, 1996. 

3. Nicomachean Ethics (350 BC). 

4. This series of “punishments” may be interpreted as Kubrick’s harsh criticism 
of the “eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth” view of justice (in addition to being 

an artistic inversion of the opening of the film). 
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5. Soren Kierkegaard, a nineteenth century Danish philosopher, conceived of 
religiosity as essentially subjective, a view which he exemplified through 
producing apparently contradictory pictures of faith in his rich and colorful 
oeuvre. Especially relevant are Fear and Trembling (1843) and Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript (1846). 

6. Gilbert Harman discusses the role of “external sanctions” in our commonsense 
morality in Chapter 5 of The Nature of Morality. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977. 

7. For more on the Manson Family murders, see: The Manson Murders: A 
Philosophical Inquiry, ed. David Cooper. Cambridge, MA: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1974. Note that the Manson Family trial transpired immediately 
prior to the state of California’s abolition of the death penalty. The convicted 
murderers’ original death sentences were automatically converted to life 
sentences. Although the Manson Family killers were not subject to the most 
extreme form of “punishment”, even with life sentences, they appear periodi- 
cally before parole boards for consideration for liberation. 

8. The problem cannot merely be that such a penalty would be difficult to 
implement. Throughout history, all over the world, governmental employees 
have been willing to torture fellow human beings in the name of The State. 
Some opponents to capital punishment view the brutalization and desensi- 
tization of executioners, paid killers for the state, as a further argument 
against the death penalty. But those who advocate the killing of killers, while 
opposing the rape of rapists, may hold inconsistent views on just retribution. 

9. I discuss sociopaths, who are often quintessential “free-riders,” in “Moral 
Blindness and Moral Responsibility: What can we learn from Rhoda 
Penmark?” Journal of Applied Philosophy, volume 13, no. 1, 1996. 

10. Regarding totalitarianism, see: Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarian- 
ism. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1969. I discuss power and 
interpretation in “The Strange Case of Pluto and the Power of Persuasive 
Interpretation,” Ethica, Volume 9, no. 2, 1997. 

11. I criticize “the expert schema” as applied in domains essentially concerned 
with values, as opposed to facts, in: Philosophy Unmasked: A Skeptic’s 
Critique. Lawrence, KS: University Press of Kansas, 1997. In “A Critique of 
Group Loyalty”, Independent Review, Volume III, no. 1, 1998, I analyze the 
fallaciousness of “ethics by authority” in detail. 

12. I discuss the “self-defense” rationalization behind the discreditation of people 
in: “The Philosophy of Discreditation: An Essay on Actuality and Possibility,” 
Journal of Social Philosophy, Volume 26, no. 2, 1995. Regarding the essential 
conservatism of institutions, see: “Institutions and Deviance: Art and 
Psychiatry,” Critical Review, Volume 8, no. 3, 1994. 

13. See: “Of Self-Love,” Appendix II of An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals. 

14. I would like to thank Gilbert Harman, Mary C. Howe, Peggy DesAutels, and 
Michael Donlin for reading and reacting to this essay. 
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Society of the Spectacle: 
The Little Picture 


William L. Griffen 
State University of New York at Cortland 


introduction 


Has the case for cultural transmission as a guiding philosophy of 
education ever been weaker? Has the case for resuscitating an updated 
version of social reconstructionism ever been stronger? “Dare the school 
build a new social order?” Of course it should. 

An emerging more elitist, even less compassionate world order is 
now being consolidated. Yet, the school looks on institutionally and 
technologically mesmerized by the lords and minions of the new order— 
the political prostitutes, the public relations parasites, the money- 
lenders, the money-grabbers, and the money-idolaters. These groups are 
the ones who fix the culture’s agenda, prescribe the future and convince 
most that questions of “how to” are more important than questions of 
“why?” The content of the agenda is irrelevant, regardless of whether it 
is the O.J. Simpson or Monica-Bill “trial of the century,” Super Bowl 
Sunday, the coming television season, the scandal du-jour, or the U.S. 
foreign policy current hot spots. The immaterial content is merely there 
to fill the void between sleep, job, and weekend. 


Debord and the Society of the Spectacle 


Guy Debord, the French Situationist, calls the emerging world order 
“the society of the spectacle”! and in his first of 211 theses he observed, 
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“the whole life of those societies in which modern conditions of production 
prevail presents itself as an immense accumulation of spectacles. All that 
once was directly lived has become mere representation.”” Debord 
continues: “In all its specific manifestations—news or propaganda, 
advertising or the actual consumption of entertainment—the spectacle 
epitomizes the prevailing model of social life...the spectacle serves as 
total justification for the conditions and aims of the existing system...it 
governs almost all time spent outside the production process itself.”* 

The New World Order of Spectacles is power-elite driven. As Debord 
maintains, it is by “means of the spectacle the ruling order discourses 
endlessly upon itselfin an uninterrupted monologue of self-praise™ and, 
one might add, cultivates self and group deception. In the 1992 Preface 
to his 1967 work, Debord summarizes, “the same formidable question 
that has been haunting the world for two centuries is about to be posed 
again everywhere: How can the poor be made to work once their 
illusions have been shattered and once force has been defeated?”” How 
long can the spectacle being played out in everyday life and in our 
schools continue to deflect attention from worsening conditions for all 
but those at the top? 

The spectacle has no basic core of values and beliefs beyond its own 
need to continue. School, as an institution, prepares the young to either 
join the spectacle, enjoy the spectacle, superficially criticize parts of the 
spectacle, or sleep-walk through the spectacle to join it upon graduation. 
What would it take for the schools to abdicate their role of complicity with 
the illusion-generating spectacle cabal and begin to help the young turn 
away from our present day Platonic cave wall? The narcotizing effect of 
manufactured mass culture calls for a real war on drugs; a war on the 
spectacle drug lords: Time-Warner, Disney’s ABC, Westinghouse’s CBS, 
General Electric’s NBC, Viacom, cable giant T.C.T., the News Corpora- 
tion, and numerous other corporations. 


The School and the Spectacle 


The relationship between the schools’ infatuation with the age of 
information computer technology and the spectacle is symbiotic. They 
feed on one another as much computer activity is more spectacle than 
educational. Schools uncritically accept as progress new advances in 
information technology functioning as distractions from real problems. 
The critics’ lists of “what’s wrong with our schools” seem endless and 
provide a crude political litmus test: weak on basics, morality and family 
values (conservatives); weak on social concern for underdogs (liberals); 
weak on vocational education and computer literacy (everyone). All these 
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criticisms suffer from long-term irrelevance. While different schools may 
have low to moderate to high success levels at developing basic skills, 
morality and job skills, only for the little picture does it much matter. 
Schools are oblivious to the ubiquitous spectacle as they train people to 
join it in progress. The stuff of the spectacle effortlessly invades the school 
day’s crevices. A few invasions are too blatant for some schools. Whittle’s 
“Channel One” news and commercials for captive student audiences get 
rebuffed in New York State’s public schools, forcing subtler forms of 
commercial incursions. We do not need “And now a word from our 
sponsor” lead-ins when we have business-school partnerships. The 
schools’ so-called critical response to all of this is to help students evaluate 
commercials, never reflecting on the consequences of the message of 
consumerism as the way of life. 

After the usual business of schools—literacy skills, pacifying “social 
studies” and diverting attention from how the world really works—the 
spectacle remains unaffected. It is a rare teacher who encourages critical 
thinking about the spectacle and the human race and planetary needs. 
Rarer still are those questioning, “Who prospers from the spectacle and 
who pays the cost of that prosperity?” While some schools present bits and 
pieces (byte-size from computers) and symptoms relating to that critical 
thinking project, the necessary systemic analysis of the emerging new 
world order is missing. Some students, of course, learn of run-away 
factories, horrendous conditions for workers in the Third World, work- 
ers’ wages decreasing as corporate profits soar, acid rain and global 
warming problems. But it is almost impossible to find any students who 
can think relationally and move from the fragmented, news-byte spec- 
tacle reality to the big picture — how the world really works and on whose 
terms. We are referring here, not to the study of technological or human 
means, but the ends—the results of the means, the big picture. 


Can the School Get to the Big Picture? 


Is it possible to conceive of a portion of one’s education going beyond 
literacy and vocation and being directed at the big picture questions? 
Why, someone may ask, should educators wish to ask the “what could 
civilization be?” question? It seems that the motivation to place that 
question on the education agenda is directly related to the health and 
future prognosis of the present civilization. If the present system is 
somewhat successful in meeting the basic needs of the majority of its 
people, the motivation to ask social reconstruction questions would be 
lessened. If, however, evidence abounds that only a very few people’s 
needs are being met, high levels of motivation should inspire intense 
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educational activity toward purposeful questions that look beyond the 
present instrumental reproduction of the social order. 

A look at some evidence is informative. In the United States, for 
example, those living in poverty passed the 39 million figure in 1993, 
while the top 1 percent owned 38 percent of the nation’s wealth (Economic 
Policy Institute, 1993). And how are the rewards of our corporate system 
working? In terms of corporate and business assets owned, the richest 1 
percent have 61.6 percent; the next 9 percent have 29.5 percent and the 
rest of us (90 percent) have 8.9 percent.® 

As I searched for more depressing “now and then, trickle-up” charts 
and graphs, I thought back to how over the decades the “dramatize with 
data” ritual has been repeated. Like others seeking to affect poverty and 
injustice, I dutifully gathered the data and statistics—the quantification 
of misery and unfulfilled lives. The numbers picture is presented to 
dramatize the obscene reality—and now, thanks to computers, we can 
produce our charts of misery in a fraction of the time, in moving, colored 
graphics to be transferred to a mass-marketed, interactive CD-ROM. 
Does anyone believe that these great data-gathering advances will end 
poverty and social injustice? But cyberholics are not making such claims. 
Their interests are elsewhere, in the market. Try finding “computers and 
elimination of poverty and injustice” in computer book indexes. 

Meanwhile, back at the market the consuming process grinds on. We 
must have consumption, because we must have jobs, and we must have 
jobs to consume. The grow-or-die economic system tail does indeed wag 
the society dog. And the environment serves as grist for the economic 
growth mill. That’s how the world is presently working. 

The obsessed with the means, spectacle-drugged populace is diverted 
from the obvious question: Are there alternative economic systems and 
cultural ways that can satisfy our needs? When does this question appear? 
In terms of class-interest motivation, who is interested in alternative 
systems? Corporate America is not. Nor is the emerging new-world order 
which is totally dedicated to the consume or die system. Unfortunately, 
the generations of school children forever shielded from subversive 
alternatives are not interested, either. Visiting one of my college classes 
over thirty-five years ago Paul Goodman observed, “One doesn’t opt for 
unknown options.” In our schools, options remain unknown, almost by 
design. 


What Are the Big Cultural Ideas Being Ignored? 


What are the big cultural ideas ignored in the schools? The relation- 
ship between culture and the present economic system is almost totally 
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absent from one’s schooling.Economic system alternatives are not 
considered, except to quickly dismiss all other possible economic systems 
as worse than capitalism. The imperatives of the capitalist economic 
system are rarely even described, let alone analyzed and understood. 
Only economic majors in college get to know that for the majority of 
human history, economic systems have been based on and motivated by 
“use value.” That is to say, the basic economic activity has been between 
people exchanging commodities and services that were useful to them, 
i.e., bartering. 

Only recently has an economic system been institutionalized that is 
based on and motivated by “surplus value” or profit. That basic economic 
difference, of monumental significance, should be taught in elementary 
school and beyond. Instead, we teach that the only motivation capable of 
moving people to produce and work is the profit motive. And if the major 
flywheel of the culture is profit, growth and more technology and 
increasing interventions with nature, we are in the ecocidal fast lane with 
no exits in sight. Schooling designed to reproduce and advance the 
present corporatist civilization is the problem.Getting better, more 
efficient and faster at moving toward the iceberg ahead is not wise.The 
basic school function of social reproduction must be resisted. Schools 
should be practicing “social order reproduction interruptus.” 

Educators ought to be reversing the historical trend of vocationally- 
dominated schooling and start preparing the young for the “what could 
civilization be?” question. Our schools have rarely been used to move 
beyond the reproduce the social order role. Many of the major education 
reform initiatives, from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the post World 
War II job-training reforms to the 1983 A Nation at Risk report right up 
to Goals 2000, placed the corporate needs over the public needs. Schools 
have always been the strong arm of business interests. To struggle for 
the education of children, not the training/socialization of children, is to 
recognize and reverse this long history of school-business partnerships. 
Take it as a warning, not good news when you read: “The most innovative 
examples of corporate/college alliances illustrate just how pro-active 
corporations are becoming in their relationship with academia.” 

Note the confidence of those cheerleading the training of students for 
more of the same group: “Mutually beneficial partnerships involving 
community groups, education and the business community are flourish- 
ing, contributing substantially to better teaching and learning.”® 

As the spectacle continues to celebrate the consumer society while 
masking its ecocidal destiny, the schools continue to form partnerships 
with the source of the problem. Business as usual, only more so, is the 
educator’s watch word. Never has commercialism, fueled by the com- 
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puter craze, been so pervasive in our schools. Those partnerships 
currently being pushed— whether in the form of “which brand of cola to 
endorse in our school” or “whose computer system gets the nod” — require 
we sign on to the “dog eat dog” civilization. Has the “produce-package- 
consume everything” as a way of life any future beyond the disastrous? 
Do we really believe that the only way to move into the future is by 
accepting the seduction of the alienating images oozing from a billion TV 
and computer screens? Do we still believe the main function of the school 
is to pitch this monolithic culture to the young, while treating signs of 
imaginative resistance as subversive? 

To move these questions onto the public discourse stage (in school 
and in politics), it will be necessary to abandon the “we are a democracy” 
myth restraining our chances for moving beyond the corporatist culture. 
Educators have to stop using the term democracy to refer to our system 
as long as our economic system continues to abort a democratic society. 
Teachers should be honest in explaining that while we have the mechan- 
ics for establishing a political democracy, the economic realities override 
and cancel out the possibility of empowerment for the majority. Instead, 
the depressing litany of mal-distribution of resources continues to wield 
the power denying democracy. The “electoral politics is power” charade 
continues to mask a fatally flawed system of governance. Making matters 
even worse is the explanation currently being peddled that the root of the 
governance problem is the government itself. Politicians and big govern- 
ment, we are told, deny us our freedom. The tremendous power of huge 
transnational corporate entities goes unidentified and, therefore, un- 
indicted in the mainstream discourse on power. 

Noam Chomsky describes how effective elite ideologies have been in 
confusing the basic democratic question of why people have so little 
power. He writes, “People focus their anger and fear on the government, 
the one part of the whole system of power that they can influence, and 
don’t much see the real systems of power, the hand that’s over it, the 
triviality stated by John Dewey that ‘Politics is the shadow on society cast 
by big business’. It ought to be a truism, but few people understand, so 
there’s plenty of confusion.” John Saul joins Chomsky’s argument by 
noting, “People become so obsessed by hating government that they 
forget it is meant to be their government and it is the only powerful public 
force they have purchase on.” The tragedy is reflected in the success of 
the market-force ideologies that demonize the public sector, thus turning 
“much of the citizenry against their own mechanism.” And so “the citizen 
is reduced to the status of a subject at the foot of the throne of the 
marketplace.”"” 
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The Real Fault of Schools 


As one person once put it: we will have to nationalize the government. 
And it is true. We need people power overcoming corporate-elite power. 
The schools could play a role. A critical mass of teachers could be educated 
to see beyond the corporatist ideology to alternatives. Our schools, with 
few exceptions, have never thought about capitalism critically. The 
economic system is a given. Schools serve as adjunct rather than 
adversary to endless public relation stories about progress and exciting 
IBM futures. The public relations machines weaving their hegemonic 
webs have always found the schools useful for their praise and blame 
games. Schools have served as handy scapegoats exempting capitalism 
from scrutiny and blame. Poverty? Schools are at fault. Crime? Schools 
are at fault. Soviets first in space? Schools are at fault. The United States’ 
position in the global economy is eroding? Schools are at fault. Money is 
made and commerce increased as “school blaming” becomes a market- 
able commodity. It becomes spectacle. Time and Newsweek cyclically run 
“Crisis in Education” cover stories. Television explains the crisis with 
specials and in-depth four-and-a-half-minute news pieces. 

The real fault of schools in all of this is their unwillingness and 
inability to say no to the state and all the hegemonic power it represents. 


It is unfair to fault the schools for not single-handedly overthrowing the 
state (although there is justification for this revolutionary school role 
based on both morality and the ideals embedded in the United States 
Constitution). So we come to an impasse not new to schools and 
educators. To educate or to train? Do we let them in on the spectacle and 
what it hides or do we continue to play the Wizard of Oz seeking both 
protection and distraction among the spectacle’s smoke and mirrors? 
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Opportunities of Substance: 
Reconceptualizing Equality 
of Educational Opportunity 


Gregory J. Fritzberg 
Whitworth College 


introduction’ 


Picture, fora moment, an impoverished but bright young girl...black, 
brown, or white...urban or rural. Suppose this child is poorly nourished, 
spends a majority of her time alone because her father is gone and her 
mother works two low-paying jobs, and attends an under-funded elemen- 
tary school staffed by teachers at varying stages of burnout. While at 
school, she is typically grouped with other “low-ability” children who, like 
her, do not receive much academic help at home. Suppose you look her 
in the eyes and proceed to explain that those of us in education are 
working to reduce overt class-based and gender-based discrimination in 
schools and the work-place, but beyond that she must somehow find the 
will to make it on her own. A minimal “safety net” concerning basic needs 
should and does exist, but appropriate “school readiness” is a family and 
not a public responsibility. Perhaps she can find an educated mentor to 
help her navigate her school journey, but again, that depends on 
someone’s voluntary goodwill and is not a public charge. Do you really 
believe that this child will succeed? Can you tell her without flinching that 
our current social and educational system sufficiently respects her moral 
worth, her dignity as a human being? 

In the Western world, attention to the dignity, and by extension 
equality, of all individuals was the defining characteristic of our transition 
from feudalism to liberalism. Concerning the distributive realm specifi- 
cally, the principle of equal opportunity was meant to honor individual 
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dignity and equality by ensuring that, in theory at least, any person could 
go as far educationally and occupationally as his talents and initiative 
allowed.” But prior to the work of 20th century liberal revisionists, this 
principle was conceived in negative rather than positive terms, where the 
chief concern was the absence of overt discrimination (not to say that the 
principle was honored in practice) as opposed to the actual presence of 
individual empowerment. Legal barriers to the economic mobility of poor 
people began to vanish, but the worth of such formal liberties was 
negligible in the absence of social programs that empowered the poor to 
take advantage of them. 

Following Onora O’Neill (1977) and William Galston (1986), else- 
where I (1999, 2000) have exploited the distinction between “form” and 
“substance” in common parlance in order to advance a more positive, 
what I call “substantive” interpretation of equal opportunity generally 
and equal educational opportunity specifically. My aim in this essay is to 
lay out for educational scholars and policy-makers the philosophical 
underpinnings of substantive equality of educational opportunity, under- 
pinnings which are both intricate and powerful. The conceptual heart of 
the essay will attend to the general ideal of equality of opportunity and 
its implications for socio-structural reform, but the role that educational 
institutions play in realizing this ideal will be quite clear. I will also 
“sandwich” this more general discussion in between two shorter sections 
in which I try to make the connection between educational and subse- 
quent occupational opportunities as explicit as possible. I turn now to this 
initial task. 


The Relationship 
between Educational and Occupational Opportunity 


The main distinction between equal educational opportunity and 
equal occupational opportunity, and what makes the former so impor- 
tant, is that it exists in an instrumental relationship with the latter. 
Educational attainment, typically defined as the number of years of 
schooling a person has completed, is directly related to occupational 
success. As Max Weber (1948) observed earlier this century, and Randall 
Collins (1971, 1979) more recently confirmed, educational attainment is 
highly correlated with occupational status or prestige. Speaking of the 
relationship between educational attainment and earnings, Blaug (1972) 
observes that “the universality of [the] positive association between 
education and earnings is one of the most striking findings of modern 
social science” (54; see also Psacharopoulos 1975; Psacharopoulos & Tilak 
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1992; Jencks 1985). Again, the very fact that these claims are rather 
obvious underscores the importance of an equitable educational system 
in any modern society. 

The connection between educational and occupational opportunity 
becomes especially clear when one recognizes that the concept of 
education transcends formal schooling. Educational opportunity should 
be interpreted in the most expansive sense possible, encompassing the 
total set of educative influences on children, including family and 
community as well as schooling influences (see Strike 1988). Indeed, this 
totalistic conception has been implicit in the American conception of 
educational opportunity from the beginning, as one can detect in the 
writings of such representative figures as Thomas Jefferson, Horace 
Mann, and Lyndon Johnson. However, given this expansive conception, 
it is obvious that perfect equality of educational opportunity is merely a 
“guiding ideal.” In Charles Frankel’s words, this ideal implies “a direction 
of effort, not a goal to be achieved” (Frankel 1971, 209). The moral issue 
concerning equal educational opportunity is not whether or not we fulfill 
it completely, but whether or not we are sufficiently close. 


A Substantive Understanding 
of General Equality of Opportunity 


Substantive Equality of Opportunity 
as a Liberal Ideal 

I turn now to the general ideal, presenting substantive equality of 
opportunity as a liberal, meritocratic, and what Barry Gross calls a 
“prospect-regarding” ideal (1987, 124). As a liberal ideal, substantive 
equality of opportunity can be understood as a right possessed by 
individual persons, a right to similar “life chances,” or similar prospects 
for occupational and economic success. Liber, the Latin root of our term 
liberal, means “free,” and thus liberal theories are fundamentally con- 
cerned with individual liberty. Substantive equality of opportunity, in 
turn, possesses moral importance because educational and occupational 
opportunity is understood to be an essential element of liberalism’s 
commitment to individual freedom. However, there is also an equality 
assumption in liberalism. All persons, by virtue of being human, possess 
equal rights to personal liberty and occupational opportunity, and no 
individual can exploit opportunities in a manner that impedes the right 
of another person to do the same. 

There are risks involved in presenting substantive equality of 
opportunity under the liberal “label.” As the dominant paradigm for 
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Western political philosophy, liberalism is always under attack by 
alternative paradigms from both the right and left, such as libertarianism 
(see, ie., Nozick 1974), communitarianism (see, ie., Taylor 1979; Sandel 
1982), and critical theory (see, ie., Habermas 1975; Freire 1970). Iam not 
sympathetic to the libertarian agenda, at least not Nozick’s brand. While 
Iam more sympathetic to the motivating sentiments ofcommunitarianism, 
I donot agree with those who see liberalism as logically incompatible with 
these sentiments, but I will not elaborate on this point because my concern 
here is with issues of distributive justice. However, I would regret it if 
someone loyal to the critical paradigm too quickly dismissed my argument 
because it appeared to be anchored in “status-quo” liberal theory. 

Before I explain why this is so, I must define critical theory briefly. 
The family of social and political theories that make up the critical 
paradigm is diverse in purpose and form, but one very general character- 
istic that marks these theories as “critical” is identifiable. Critical 
theories, whether they address epistemological, socio-structural, or 
specific policy concerns, seek to promote social justice by uncovering any 
elements of the ideological “status-quo” that allow one group of persons 
in a society to maintain control over the political and economic affairs of 
others. Regarding my specific concern with distributive issues, critical 
theorists often have noted that the classical liberal commitment to 
unbridled economic liberty for all individuals is ultimately self-defeating. 
I would agree, and merely add that revisionist liberals such as John Rawls 
(1972), Ronald Dworkin (1981), and Amy Gutmann (1985) understand this 
tendency. Readers who are loyal to the critical paradigm can form their 
own judgments, but I would submit that there is no crucial difference 
between the critical model of distributive equity and the revised liberal 
model presented here. 


Substantive Equality of Opportunity 
as a Meritocratic Ideal 

Substantive equality of opportunity is also a meritocratic ideal. 
Indeed, the idea of social rewards being determined by one’s perfor- 
mance, or “merit,” is what most people think of when they hear the term 
“equal opportunity.” However, as is always the case when discussing 
equality of opportunity, superficial agreement masks deeper divisions. I 
introduced the distinction between formal and substantive interpreta- 
tions of equal opportunity above, and I now wish to draw a parallel 
distinction concerning the concept of meritocracy. One might describe 
the formal understanding of meritocracy as present-oriented and the 
substantive understanding as developmentally-oriented. Under the for- 
mal, present-oriented model, the race for scarce occupational and 
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economic rewards begins in elementary school, where the process of 
differentiating between talented and untalented persons first takes form, 
and continues unceasingly throughout these persons’ lives. The goal in 
a formal meritocracy, from primary school on up, is always to be fair in 
the present moment, judging each child’s capacity for certain opportuni- 
ties—such as enrollment in gifted programs or inclusion in high-ability 
groups within individual classrooms—by relevant and objective criteria 
such as classroom and standardized test performance. 

However, while the emphasis on evaluation and promotion proce- 
dures that are fair in the moment is admirable, it fails to adequately 
recognize two crucial problems. First, the formal understanding of 
meritocracy fails to recognize that student placement decisions in 
elementary and secondary schools, even those that are based on as 
objective criteria as possible, are often inappropriate because educators 
have not had sufficient time to accurately tease out native talent from 
mere cultural advantage. Children who come from home situations that 
are educationally mainstream or affluent arrive at elementary school “a 
leg up” on their peers, regardless of whether or not they truly possess 
superior native ability. This inequality between mainstream and non- 
mainstream social groups regarding what educators call “school readi- 
ness” is nota shocking problem in itself; Americans have always assumed 
that different social classes possess differing abilities to prepare their 
children for school. However, Americans also have hoped, following 
Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and Lyndon Johnson, that public 
schooling is powerful enough to counter-balance educational inequalities 
that arise from non-school sources, and that a few years in school is 
sufficient time for a child’s “true” native ability to appear. Unfortunately, 
the balance of empirical evidence concerning the relative power of 
schooling to mitigate non-school educational inequalities does not sup- 
port the traditional, sanguine assumption (see Coleman 1966; Jencks 
1972; Averch et al. 1972, for the seminal studies). Ifa few, or even several 
years in school are not sufficient time to allow each child’s native ability 
to develop independent of social background variables, then the moral 
strength behind present-oriented, formally meritocratic school treat- 
ment decisions is seriously undermined. 

Second, the formal understanding of meritocracy fails to recognize 
the inter-dependence between the successive opportunities that persons 
encounter throughout their lives. Opportunities build upon one another; 
a child who is placed in high-ability groups in elementary school is better 
prepared to compete for the academic “track” that awaits her in secondary 
school, and is then, in turn, better prepared to compete for admission to 
selective colleges, which give her an advantage in the job market. Now, 
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if the first few placement decisions in children’s lives are in fact affected 
significantly by social background characteristics beyond their control, 
and if subsequent opportunities available to different children depend 
upon previous outcomes, then the whole system of opportunities is less 
than meritocratic. It is meritocratic in its discrete parts, but is not 
authentically meritocratic on the whole. This problem increases in 
significance as the years pass because the gap between persons on 
different tracks widens over time. For example, while opportunities such 
as admission to selective colleges might appear in the present to be based 
on criteria that “obviously” reflect true, native superiority, in many cases 
such superiority never existed. What appears as native superiority is 
largely the product of cultural advantages that have built upon one 
another over the first eighteen years of children’s lives. 

In a well-known essay on equality of opportunity and meritocracy, 
Charles Frankel (1971) acknowledges the problems with formal, present- 
oriented meritocracy that are described above (see also O’Neill 1977). 
Frankel proposes an “educational” conception of equality of opportunity 
that is meant to stand alongside, but not to replace a purely meritocratic 
conception (Frankel, 204). Frankel’s “educational” conception is similar 
to what I am calling substantive, developmentally-oriented meritocracy. 
He understands that meritocratic competition cannot simply begin at 
birth and proceed in linear fashion throughout people’s lives. Purely 
meritocratic equality of opportunity must be temporally proceeded by 
educational opportunity that is developmentally-oriented and not 
meritocratic. Society must provide each child with a substantial period of 
years to pursue learning in an institutional environment that does not 
label or channel her based on some judgement of merit, however 
objective such a judgement is in the present moment. 

Exactly how many years of truly “common” schooling, where rich and 
poor, mainstream and non-mainstream children learn in the same 
classrooms and in the same groups, would be required before we could 
truly say that each child’s native ability has had time to make itself 
known, independent of social background characteristics she inherited 
from her parents? This is a complex empirical question, and its answer 
depends not only on certain “facts” of educational psychology, but also on 
how effective educators can become at working with heterogeneous, as 
opposed to homogeneous, student populations (see Oakes 1992; Wheelock 
1996). What is less complex is the fact that our society cannot claim to be 
an authentic meritocracy until we choose to provide some years of 
schooling that are not meritocratic, where all children are given the 
necessary time to train for “the race,” not to begin the race in their 
kindergarten year. 
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While the call for “de-tracking” at the secondary level and eliminating 
rigid ability-grouping practices at the elementary level is critical for 
creating substantive meritocracy in schools, heterogeneous grouping is 
not sufficient in and of itself. Additional compensatory measures, such as 
Head Start, Title One, and Upward Bound programs for educationally 
disadvantaged children, are necessary to counteract inequalities in 
school readiness associated with cultural identity and socio-economic 
status. Yet, according to the formal conception of meritocracy, the 
expenses attached to such compensatory programs create a problem. 
According to the formalists, the state is responsible to expend equal 
amounts of resources for all children and to ensure that no child experi- 
ences discriminatory treatment based on irrelevant attributes such as non- 
mainstream or poverty status. The extra spending attached to compensa- 
tory programs for targeted populations goes beyond the criteria of “equal 
access,” and is actually seen by formalists as promoting unequal educa- 
tional opportunity in the interests of rigidly egalitarian ends. 

However, this problem is avoided under the substantive model. As 
articulated above, one critical distinction between the substantive and 
formal interpretations of meritocracy involves the concept of educa- 
tional opportunity itself. Where the formal interpretation identifies 
educational opportunity solely with formal schooling, at least for 
purposes of public policy, the substantive interpretation understands 
educational opportunity in much broader terms, including informal 
educative experiences arising from family and neighborhood sources 
alongside formal schooling as variables comprising a child’s set of 
educational opportunities (Strike 1988, 158). Given this expansive 
understanding of what constitutes “educational opportunity” for chil- 
dren, advocates of the substantive model argue that it is the moral duty 
of society to finance programs that substantially assist children who are 
born into less advantageous social situations. 


Substantive Equality of Opportunity 
as a Prospect-Regarding Ideal 

Finally, substantive equality of opportunity is a prospect-regarding, 
as opposed to a “means-regarding” ideal (Gross 1987, 124). The substan- 
tive conception of equal opportunity is prospect-regarding because its 
measure of success concerns the occupational and economic prospects, or 
life chances, of persons. The formal conception is means-regarding, on 
the other hand, because it seeks only to equalize access to desirable 
occupations and is not concerned whether or not different social groups 
actually possess statistically equivalent odds of attaining these positions. 
The substantive, prospect-regarding conception is often characterized as 
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promoting “equal results,” or “social leveling,” which is meant derogato- 
rily by its opponents and denied vigorously by its advocates. That social 
leveling is taken by both sides to be an unequivocal negative says 
something about the climate and ideological limits of the egalitarian 
debate in American society, but it is a misleading description of the 
substantive view in any respect. The equal results view does indeed hold 
to parity of economic success across certain social groups such as those 
defined by occupationally irrelevant criteria like race or gender as the 
best measure of equality of opportunity, but it is not concerned with 
equality of results across individuals within these groups. It is not 
imagined that all persons should be occupationally and economically on 
a par, but merely that large-scale social groupings defined by occupation- 
ally irrelevant criteria should experience roughly similar prospects. 
However, the fact that equality of educational and economic results 
across social groups is identified as the primary measure by which we can 
assess our progress regarding substantive equal opportunity should not 
be taken to imply that such a result should be attained by continuous 
interference with the occupational marketplace. In other words, the 
measure of success for the substantive model, proportional representa- 
tion in desirable occupations across all groups defined by characteristics 
irrelevant to job performance, is not an end that justifies any means. My 
vision of substantive equality of opportunity is not directly manipulative, 
as are affirmative action programs applied at the occupational level, 
which I consider to be a “necessary evil.” An authentic commitment to 
substantive equality of opportunity would alleviate the need for affirma- 
tive action over time because disadvantaged populations would benefit 
from vigorous compensatory assistance from early childhood on up, and 
inappropriate separating mechanisms such as ability-grouping in el- 
ementary schools would be replaced by a commitment to effective 
instruction in heterogeneous classrooms. However, to say that my vision 
of substantive equality of opportunity is not directly manipulative is not 
to say that it is not interventionist. A commitment to funding education so 
that it truly can counter-balance non-school inequalities, addressing such 
issues as class size problems in mainstream settings and extra compensa- 
tory programs for the unfortunate, would clearly require large taxation 
increases for middle and upper-class citizens to go along with dramatically 
altered budgetary priorities (i.e., from defense to social services). 


The Structural Implications 
of Substantive Equality of Opportunity 

If the empirical demands of substantive equality of opportunity are 
taken seriously, the distinction between equality of opportunity and 
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equality of social conditions becomes much more fluid than is commonly 
supposed. Earlier this century, the prominent English Socialist R.H. 
Tawney reminded his liberal peers that merely equalizing access to 
schools and the work-place would not truly equalize occupational oppor- 
tunities between the rich and the poor, and in Tawney’s remarks one can 
see the shift from a negative to a positive understanding of liberty and 
opportunity: 


It is only the presence of a high degree of practical equality [equality of 
social conditions] which can diffuse and generalize opportunities to rise. 
Their existence in fact, and not merely in form, depends, not only upon 
an open road, but upon an equal start. It is precisely, of course, when 
capacity is aided by a high level of general well-being and culture in the 
milieu surrounding it, that its ascent is most likely to be regular and 
rapid, rather than fitful and intermittent. (1931, 128-129) 


Three decades later, fellow-Englishman and analytical philosopher Ber- 
nard Williams articulated the same conceptual connection between equal- 
ity of opportunity and a certain degree of equality of social conditions: 


One is not really offering equality of opportunity to Smith [an advantaged 
child] and Jones [a disadvantaged child] if one contents oneself with 
applying the same criteria to Smith and Jones . .. what one is doing there 
is to apply the same criteria to Smith as affected by favourable conditions 
and to Jones as affected by unfavourable but curable conditions. Here 
there is a necessary pressure to equal up the conditions: to give Smith and 
Jones equality of opportunity involves regarding their conditions, where 
curable, as themselves part of what is done to Smith and Jones, and not 
part of Smith and Jones themselves.... This abstraction of persons in 
themselves from unequal environments is a way, if not of regarding them 
as equal, at least of moving recognizably in that direction, and is itself 
involved in equality of opportunity. (original emphases; 1962, 127-128) 


The problematic ingredient within the mainstream liberal concep- 
tion of equality of opportunity—formal, negative equality as character- 
ized by equal access to educational and occupational competition— arises 
as generations succeed one another. In the hypothetical state of nature, 
a first generation exists which, by definition, began life on equal material 
terms. However, the relative economic success of individuals within this 
first generation entails that their offspring experience large disparities 
regarding those material, cognitive, and affective resources that are 
commonly passed from parent to child. As Kenneth Strike puts it, “one 
generation’s rewards are the next generation’s opportunities” (1982, 
223). In order for the liberal! theory of equality of opportunity to maintain 
legitimacy, Strike continues, liberal theory must surrender its assump- 
tion that “the social conditions of competition can be made distinct from 
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society's reward structure...{and] equal opportunity should be inter- 
preted as implying a constraint on the variance in social rewards 
permitted” (225; see also Rawls 1972). 

In other words, the realization of substantive equality of opportu- 
nity that endures over successive generations requires ongoing redis- 
tribution policies that prevent the outcome of economic competition in 
one generation from unduly influencing competition in the following 
generation. Citizens of an authentically meritocratic society must 
accept that the joy of hard work, recognizable success, and social 
influence are the proper rewards for expending their efforts and 
exercising their talents. A significant portion of their monetary re- 
wards, much more than in the “safety net” programs characterizing the 
current American welfare state, will be lost to taxes which support 
social services benefiting children whose parents were less successful. 
It should be apparent at this point that the substantive interpretation 
of equality of opportunity is much more demanding than the formal 
interpretation, requiring significant and ongoing monetary sacrifices 
on the part of the affluent. Where the formal, negative conception of 
equal opportunity seeks only to ensure that the procedural workings of 
the free market are non-discriminatory, the substantive, positive 
conception requires continuous modifications of the results of market 
competition through transfer payments from the wealthy to the poor. 
As Strike correctly observes, the implications of equality of opportunity 
are quite radical in nature (1982; see also Bowles and Gintis 1976). 


Conclusion: 
Returning to Children and Education Specifically 


In closing, I wish to return to the young girl I described at the opening 
of this essay, and to the questions I initially asked, the answers to which 
were unequivocal “no’s.” In order to honor this child’s dignity, we need to 
go well beyond protecting her from overt discrimination in the school- 
room and market-place. Since she did not choose her impoverished 
position in society, and thus it is purely arbitrary in moral terms, we owe 
it to her to alleviate as much as possible the impact these conditions will 
have on her life prospects. The substantive conception of equality of 
opportunity, both educational and occupational, provides the philosophi- 
cal rationale for doing so. According to this conception, individual 
children are treated as equals when social conditions do not unduly 
influence their future chances of success, independent of native ability 
and willingness to work. If and when we choose to create a society 
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characterized by such an ideal, we will bring substance, not merely form, 
to our historical rhetoric concerning “the American dream.” 
Obviously, we have been talking about something much deeper than 
school reform, a fact which reformers continue to ignore. Americans have 
always placed too much faith in the capacity of public schooling to equalize 
opportunities in the absence of other social policies that meet the basic 
human needs of poor children, such as good health care, nutrition, 
shelter, and clothing (see Perkinson 1968, for the classic expression of 
this argument). We cannot expect the 21 percent of America’s children 
who live in poverty— much less the 100,000 children who are without 
homes—to perform very well in school without meeting their basic needs 
(Kassebaum 1994). This combination of unrealistic expectations and 
neglect of the pre-conditions of equal educational opportunity has pro- 
duced in Americans a schizophrenic attitude regarding their schools: we 
grossly over-estimate their potential (in the current context) and then 
blame them for failing us. While I avoid that mistake here, I will not 
presume to address the larger socio-structural problem. What I have 
tried to accomplish here is to help readers get clearer about what equality 
of opportunity looks like in the ideal and to jump-start our moral 
inclinations toward distributive justice as it relates to educating children. 
We cannot hit a hidden target. 


Notes 


1. [have depended heavily in this article upon my recent book: Fritzberg, Gregory 
J.In the Shadow of “Excellence”: Recovering a Vision of Educational Opportu- 
nity for All. San Francisco, CA: Caddo Gap Press, 1999. 

2. Please forgive the masculine pronoun in this case. When discussing Western 

social thought in an historical sense, as opposed to the contemporary example 

above, it seems the most honest choice. 
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Introduction 


School choice is only one of many manifestations of the application of 
free market philosophy to education and schooling, but it is one that 
possesses considerable public and especially political appeal. On the 
surface it is convenient to equate school choice with an egalitarian, 
democratic community —our social and political philosophy entails that 
we ought to have the fullest level of personal participation and choice 
within our form of government and society. In public and political 
conversation, then, school choice is becoming synonymous with demo- 
cratic freedom. Though school choice plans vary from one location to 
another and from one proponent to another, educational policy that offers 
parental choice for school enrollment has gained political and public favor 
over the last decade. But, as educational policy and practice, school choice 
remains an inadequately examined solution to the problems of contem- 
porary schooling in the United States. 

The doctrine that the government should facilitate rather than 
directly deliver education has a distinguished history. Adam Smith 
argued against the establishment of any monopoly in service provision or 
production, essentially establishing the foundation for contemporary 
school choice debate framed within laissez-faire market theory.' Then a 
few years later in 1792, Thomas Paine writing in Rights of Man advocated 
the role of the state not as a direct provider, but as a “friend” to education.’ 
It was this market theory and its inevitable market metaphor applied to 
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public schooling that were supported and expanded by Milton Friedman 
in the twentieth century. Friedman envisioned a free marketplace where 
the beneficial effects of economic competition would revolutionize both 
school efficiency and effectiveness.* More recently, John Chubb and Terry 
Moe advocated the complete dissolution of the public school “monopoly” 
and its replacement with nationwide market-driven school choice.* 

This essay examines school choice as educational policy by engaging 
the market metaphor and its ramifications specifically for parents, as 
consumers. The central premise of the market metaphor is that the 
provision of schooling can and should be understood in the same way that 
economists understand the provision of all other social goods and 
services. In the economic domain competition is sovereign. So, within the 
theoretical framework of free market philosophy and school choice, 
parents (the equivalent of consumers in the economic domain) are the 
primary component. Parents are the ones invested with the power to 
choose the “best” school for their children; schools must compete among 
themselves to attract a larger number of those choices. In the grand 
scheme of school choice, responsibility is devolved to the parent-as- 
consumer, and the aggregate of consumer choices provides the discipline 
of accountability that the school-as-producer cannot escape. For effective 
and equitable educational policy and practice, then, there are good 
reasons for understanding better both parents-as-consumers and the 
factors or circumstances which may delimit their choices. 


Market Mechanisms 
and the Rules of the School Choice Game 


It is important to emphasize that, with school choice policy, consum- 
ers are directly involved in the implementation of that policy. In 
deregulatory fashion, the idea is to create a market for better schools by 
liberating supply and demand from what are presumed to be the fetters 
of a public monopoly. School choice-based policies express an ethic of 
individualism with all trust placed in self-interest. That is, the success of 
school choice policy is highly dependent on individual consumers being 
first able to act, and then second actually acting in the ways expected by 
those who conceived and formulated the policy. The greater the deviation 
from expected behavior, the greater the likelihood of policy failure. 
Though in the school choice debate there is some attention paid to 
whether parents actually act in the ways school choice proponents 
presume parents will act, this essay addresses the prior question of 
whether all parents are even able to act in the ways presumed. If the 
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answer is “no,” this deficiency would indicate forcefully that unregulated 
school choice educational policy has a very low probability of achieving its 
stated goal: improving the educational experiences for and raising the 
achievement levels of all students, especially those from minority and/or 
low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Most free market school choice plans have their recent origins in and 
derive their framework from the thoughts of conservative economist 
Friedman, drawing heavily from his essay “The Role of Government in 
Education.” In his view, the system of state controlled public schools in 
the United States is “an indiscriminate extension of governmental 
responsibility” far beyond what is required. According to Friedman, the 
freedom of the market takes precedence over all other considerations. In 
his plan, states would require a minimum level of education and give 
parents vouchers redeemable for a maximum specified amount. “Parents 
would then be free to spend this sum and any additional sum in 
purchasing educational services from an ‘approved’ institution of their 
own choice. The role of government would be limited to assuring that 
schools met certain minimum standards such as the inclusion of a 
minimum common content in their programs, much as it now inspects 
restaurants to assure that they maintain minimum sanitary standards.” 

What is especially noteworthy is Friedman’s belief that quality and 
fairness would be insured by adhering to “the rules of the game, enforcing 
contracts, preventing coercion, and keeping markets free.”* Parents 
would no longer express their desires and assert themselves through 
elected school board members or at public school board meetings, but 
much more directly by withdrawing their children from one school and 
enrolling them in another. It is assumed that the rules of the game are 
fair rules; that contracts could be enforced fairly; that all forms of coercion 
could be prevented. In Friedman’s view, democracy would be replaced 
with market mechanisms. 

Chubb and Moe simply rewrite and extend Friedman’s earlier 
commentary by idealizing the role of market mechanisms in the effective 
improvement of public schooling: “We think reformers would do well to 
entertain the notion that choice is a panacea. Choice is a self-contained 
reform with its own rationale and justification. It has the capacity all by 
itself to bring about the kind of transformation that, for years, reformers 
have been seeking to engineer in myriad other ways. Indeed, if choice is 
to work to greatest advantage, it must be adopted without these other 
reforms, since the latter are predicated on democratic control and are 
implemented by bureaucratic means.”’ What Chubb and Moe’s scheme 
requires, as does any version of school choice, is the actuality of real, 
genuine choice for parents. 
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But with any school choice scheme there is a matter unaddressed 
from the outset. With the schools’ futures in the hands of the parents 
choosing, the patterns of what schools emphasize in order to attract a 
larger number of parent selections will be very clearly rooted in the 
incentive structure of the market. Within the market framework disci- 
plined solely by parents choosing, the primary concern of the school-as- 
producer must be attracting those students who will enhance at lowest 
cost the school’s position in the published results of standardized exami- 
nations, the preferred measure of quality. Thus, school marketing 
strategies will be founded increasingly on a two-fold categorization of 
consumers. In the first category will be those families whom schools 
desire to attract because they are viewed as an asset to the school. In the 
second will be those who are considered undesirable because they are 
perceived as a liability. 

The first category consists of students committed to education and 
with supportive parents. Viewed as an asset, they have the sort of parents 
most ideologically compatible with the school. The second category of 
consumers, the “undesirables,” consists of the less able children, prima- 
rily working-class students whose parents are viewed generally as 
unsupportive as well as lacking in knowledge and understanding of what 
is really best for all concerned. An emerging symbolism in school 
marketing strategies is important because it carries messages about 
what and who is valued in schools." In other words, through categorizing 
consumers, the schools themselves recognize important differences 
among groups of parents-as-consumers and their relative ability to 
genuinely choose. Market mechanisms applied to schools provide little 
space for subtle and discerning understandings and analyses of the 
heterogeneity and complexity of parents’ needs and preferences. What is 
important to recognize is that, while the market perhaps fosters a greater 
degree of school responsiveness to parental desires and preferences, it is 
only the preferences of certain parents which effectively matter— and the 
schools know that. Within this framework, students become merely 
commodities in the marketplace and, like other commodities, some are 
“worth” more than others; thus, some parents-as-consumers are “worth” 
more than others. 

Without consumers actually choosing there is no market; the 
principle of competition and the laws of supply and demand mean nothing. 
With school choice policy, effective control over the very character of 
public schooling is presumed to be appropriated from state governments 
and school boards, and it is vested directly in parents. It is presumed 
further that all parents-as-consumers are vested equally with this power 
to take genuine responsibility for their children’s education, that all 
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parents are socially/culturally able to exercise this power equally, and 
that the rules of the school-choosing game are fair. 


School Choice, Parents, and Cultural Capital 


At the level of political rhetoric, parental choice of school is champi- 
oned as a mechanism that will extend personal freedom by giving greater 
control to all parents while making schools more responsive to their 
consumers. The discourse of traditional comprehensive schooling is 
being combined increasingly with a market-oriented lexicon that empha- 
sizes what is easily visible and quantifiable, namely standardized testing 
results. “This discursive shift is part of a process of values drift which the 
market appears to be effecting in schools.”® As movement across a series 
of continua, this values drift signifies a transition from comprehensive to 
market values within school value systems: from schools led by an agenda 
of social and educational concerns to schools led by an agenda of image 
and budgetary concerns; from cooperation among schools to competition 
between schools; and more significantly, from schools oriented to serving 
community needs to schools oriented to attracting “motivated” parents 
and “able” students. 

All school choice schemes, regardless of variation, base their argu- 
ment on four principle assertions: (1) by allowing parents to choose, the 
state asserts the democratic principle of free individual choice; (2) 
parental choice within a free market system promotes competition 
among schools; (3) competition among schools exerts a pressure toward 
increased quality; and (4) parental school choice promotes diversity and 
increases social capital by providing power to individuals, effectively 
countervailing racial and socioeconomic segregation. This last claim in 
particular, while appealing, is especially problematic. 

Compared with assigning students to schools based on attendance 
zones, parental choice is presented as fairer because it is “classless” — 
everyone has the equal opportunity to decide upon and choose the “best” 
school. But, it is also true that such freedom requires individual initiative, 
and central to market choice is the additional assumption that respon- 
sible, motivated of parental choice, differences in the process of choosing 
a school are not exclusively a matter of individual deficiency or social 
pathology in which certain parents are less motivated and responsible. 

The privileged/skilled parents boast a substantial capacity to engage 
with and utilize the parents will invest a great deal of time and energy in 
ensuring they have made the right choice. The only explanation, then, for 
parents who do not choose the “best” school and/or who allow their 
children to be assigned to a school by default is that they are not 
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responsible, motivated parents. The political rhetoric of parental school 
choice, having already assumed power vested equally in parents and equal 
opportunity to choose, can allow for no other explanation for such parent 
behavior. Thus, the failure to participate in or benefit from parental school 
choice is reduced to a matter of individual deviance and failure. 

Sharon Gerwitz, Stephen Ball, and Richard Bowe point out that much 
of the school choice research has treated choice as a decontextualized 
process where constraints upon parental choice are glossed over. The 
standard political rhetoric, power vested in parents who then have an 
equal opportunity to choose, obscures the way in which school choice 
plans may privilege certain groups and disadvantage others.'° Instead of 
uncritically accepting the standard rhetoric, we must take matters of 
difference more seriously and explore the extent to which choice either 
interrupts or exacerbates established patterns of social and economic 
inequity. In doing so, Gerwitz, Ball, and Bowe argue that, within parents- 
as-consumers, there are actually at least three types of choosers: the 
privileged/skilled chooser, the semi-skilled chooser, and the discon- 
nected chooser. This typology is strongly class-related. While the semi- 
skilled are a mixed-class group, the privileged/skilled choosers are 
overwhelmingly middle and upper-middle class; the disconnected choos- 
ers are overwhelmingly working-class. Although the three categories are 
ideal types, the central point is that, contrary to the political rhetoric 
possibilities of school choice because they already possess the correct 
economic, social, and cultural capital. These parents are able to decode 
and understand school systems and organization; able to discriminate 
between schools in terms of policies and practices; able to engage, 
question, critically evaluate, and challenge if necessary teachers and 
principals; and able to collect and interpret pertinent information from a 
variety of sources.'' In short, these parents already know the rules of the 
game, and they know how to work the system to their own children’s 
advantage. They understand school choice as a process of child-school 
matching and they often are able to use forms of direct contact negotia- 
tion that can be vital in accessing what they perceive to be high-status, 
academically excellent schools. Here is where social and cultural capital 
play a crucial role in parents’ relationships with schools: knowing how to 
approach, present a case, maintain pressure, make an impact, and be 
remembered. These parents also possess the financial resources to 
support a wider selection of choices. 

The parents who are semi-skilled choosers tend to exhibit some 
schooling knowledge and choosing abilities similar to the privileged/ 
skilled parents, but toa far lesser extent. The families represented by this 
category have a limited capacity to engage effectively with the market 
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because their cultural capital is mostly the “wrong” sort and they have 
greater difficulty accumulating the “right” sort. Although many of the 
semi-skilled parents are oriented to the same schools as the privileged/ 
skilled parents, their sociocultural histories do not provide them with the 
same experiences and inside information about the schools nor the social 
contacts and skills to pursue their choice as productively. They are less 
at ease with the school as a social institution and less likely to resort to 
an appeals process if denied their initial choice. 

Because they are less familiar with the rules of the game, though 
there may be an appearance of confidence in the judgments being made 
about various possibilities, there is at the same time also a degree of 
confusion and uncertainty surrounding these parents’ perceptions of 
schools. As school choosers these families talk about potential school 
choices as outsiders, relative to the privileged/skilled parents, and as 
outsiders they may be more easily influenced by media accounts of 
schools and by individual school self-promotion and marketing strategies. 
In a way, then, semi-skilled choosers have some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between schools and may be unable to decipher the information they 
obtain.’ These parents may seek reassurance from those they see as 
more informed or more authoritative in such matters: they know what 
they are supposed to do as responsible parents but find it difficult to act 
independently as the privileged/skilled do. 

In distinguishing the skilled from the semi-skilled choosers, it seems 
that for the semi-skilled the process of school choice is more a matter of 
finding a good rather than the one right school. Contrary to the process 
used by the privileged/skilled parents, the semi-skilled parents rarely use 
the qualities of the children in choosing; the careful child-school matching 
of the privileged/skilled choosers is largely absent. Given their lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the intricacies of the process, and thus 
their lack of real control over the process, there is a kind of wait-and-see 
attitude about the outcomes of education and their children’s futures. In 
this respect, they have more in common with the disconnected choosers. 

Disconnected choosers are those parents detached from the market. 
It is not the case that these parents have no views at all about education, 
or noconcern about schools and their children’s experiences and achieve- 
ment. On the contrary, most (though admittedly not all) disconnected 
parents care very much about their children’s education, but they do not 
see their children’s enjoyment of school or their educational success as 
being facilitated by a consumerist approach to schooling. For these 
parents, the idea of critically examining and comparing a wide range of 
schools is not within their frame of reference. Whereas the other two 
groups may find many differences among many schools (even if the semi- 
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skilled find the differences largely baffling), the disconnected parents 
typically see schools as pretty much the same.'* Consequently, there may 
be little attempt to collect information to the extent acquired by the 
privileged/skilled parents and little awareness of other schools aside from 
those within close proximity. For the disconnected parents, choice means 
something different from the process gone through by the privileged and 
semi-skilled. School choice seems more or less predetermined, a process 
of confirmation rather than comparison. 

There are, of course, a number of criteria important to disconnected 
parents, but they are often not the same criteria used by the other groups. 
The wait-and-see attitude that some of these parents may share with the 
semi-skilled means that the idea of achievement is about doing one’s best 
and waiting to see what will happen. In most respects, not just in 
education, they have learned that they simply have little control over 
what happens to them. They have been taught, partly through their own 
schooling, a far different version of meritocracy than have the privileged/ 
skilled: work hard and if you’re lucky you will succeed. Having learned 
this lesson well promotes a conception of school choice much different 
than that for the privileged/skilled parents in particular. Most discon- 
nected parents do want a good education for their children, but they may 
not see the need (nor necessarily have the resources) to seek out a good 
school beyond their immediate area. Factors such as facilities, distance, 
and convenience may be of prime concern to the disconnected chooser. 
In contrast to the issues of child personality, school policy, and teaching 
methods important to the privileged/skilled parents, the realm of the 
disconnected parents is one of material matters. They are more confident 
choosing on the basis of the realities of school physical plant and facilities. 
“This then is a class choosing of a different kind.” 

While the semi-skilled may be outsiders, disconnected parents might 
be characterized as working on the surface of school choice, because their 
frameworks of reference and perception rest on a fundamental unfamil- 
iarity with particular aspects of schools and schooling. Frequently, these 
parents left school early themselves, and they have little confidence in 
their ability to understand or interpret the formal language of schools and 
teachers. As a result, in traditional academic terms very familiar to 
privileged/skilled parents, the disconnected chooser even may be unsure 
what to look for. Disconnected parents do not speak the language of 
educational and schooling meanings. For the disconnected as well as 
some semi-skilled parents, choice of school is not an actual matter of free 
choice where all are vested equally with power. For these parents, 
especially the disconnected, the process of choosing a school is in reality 
a complex terrain of concerns and necessities unrelated to education and 
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academics. School has to be fitted into a set of constraints and expecta- 
tions related to work roles, family roles, and the demands of household 
organization. For the privileged/skilled parents (and some of the semi- 
skilled), it is much more likely that family roles and household organiza- 
tion will be accommodated to school." 


Who Really Benefits? 


Parental school choice receives the attention that it does because, for 
one reason, vesting control in parents and providing equal opportunity to 
choose is the appealing language of democratic choice, the language of 
American ideology. But in the end, school choice cannot be separated 
from the experiences, relationships, and environments that constitute 
and constrain the lives and opportunities of different socioeconomic 
groups. The political rhetoric of parental school choice has the appear- 
ance of being reasonable discourse about a desirable approach to the real 
problems of contemporary public schooling—an approach based in the 
terminology and conceptual framework of free market philosophy. As 
typically conceived and from the perspective of the parents choosing, 
laissez-faire (i.e., wholly unregulated) school choice cannot meet the 
preconditions assumed nor attain the goals set by political rhetoric. The 
above discussion indicates that there are striking class-based differences 
in family orientations to the market and especially with respect to 
different parents’ capacity in exploiting the market to their children’s 
advantage. Some skillful and resourceful parents are able always to work 
the system or gain other forms of advantage for their children, thereby 
guaranteeing and reproducing their existing social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic advantages. 

The privileged/skill choosers, who are predominantly the professional 
middle-class, are advantaged in terms of their access to educational 
resources. Their social and cultural capital provide them knowledge of the 
rules of the schooling game and enable them to decode and challenge if 
necessary school systems and organizations. As a group, their children will 
always benefit from schooling, no matter what its structure. Semi-skilled 
choosers, coming from mixed-class backgrounds, are strongly inclined to 
engage with the market, but as outsiders there is a mismatch between 
their inclination and capacity to do so. They donot have the necessary skills 
to exploit the schooling market to their children’s advantage. 

The disconnected choosers are almost exclusively working-class. A 
schooling market is of limited relevance to this group because even if they 
are inclined to participate they possess practically none of the correct 
social and cultural capital. They have little, ifany, knowledge about how 
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to play the schooling game to their children’s advantage and are in a poor 
position to understand, let alone challenge, the school as an institution. 
Because they are the most disadvantaged socially and economically and 
because concern and empathy for the least well-off play well in the 
political arena, the disconnected choosers appear to be the targets of 
school choice policy. But as a group, they have little political power, 
especially relative to the privileged/skilled, so they themselves actually 
are of little genuine interest to choice advocates, except to the extent that 
expressing concern for the least well-off is a very effective political 
maneuver for advocating school choice. Because of the differences in 
social and cultural capital among parents-as-consumers, free market- 
based school choice is a class strategy: “The definition of the legitimate 
means and stakes of struggle is in fact one of the stakes of the struggle, 
and the relative efficacy of the means of controlling the game (the 
different sorts of capital) is itself at stake, and therefore subject to 
variations in the course of the game.”'* Put simply, the /aissez-faire school 
choice market is a middle-class mode of social engagement which cannot 
meet the criterion of vesting all parents equally with the power to 
genuinely choose. 
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transportation may also play a key role in a whole range of decision making. 
If transportation is not provided directly by the school, access to a car or the 
pattern of public transportation routes and the physical locations of schools 
affect both the perception and the real possibility of choice. A lack of 
transportation leads to the social isolation and the segregation of particular 
socioeconomic groups in particular locales, thereby functioning to reinforce 
the importance of the local and the need for intra- and interhousehold 
dependencies. 

16. Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgment of Taste 
(London, UK: Routledge, 1986), p. 246. 
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Fated, Overlooked, 


and Disregarded: 
African American 
Mathematics Education 


Angiline Powell & Sharon Reynolds 


Texas Christian University 


Introduction 


There is a growing body of research on the academic achievement of 
students which addresses the disparity between the mathematics achieve- 
ment of African Americans and European Americans. In an effort to 
understand this disparity, researchers usually focus on unsuccessful 
African American students instead of examining the experiences and 
perceptions of successful ones. If the problem of achievement differences 
is to be addressed, we must try to understand the experiences and 
perceptions of successful African Americans students rather than just 
studying the academic challenges of unsuccessful ones.'’”°*! Moreover, 
the challenges of unsuccessful students must be examined broadly and 
many of our assumptions about these students must be reexamined. 

This disparity in achievement is not a problem solely for African 
American students or their communities. It is a problem for society as a 
whole and will become more severe if not addressed as the demographics 
of the country change. Currently, 31 percent of the United States 
population under the age of eighteen are students of color, with census 
forecasters predicting that by the year 2020, 48 percent of this population 
will be students of color.** Blaming these students for their academic 
failure does not lead to solutions for the problem and may actually acerbate 
it. Reformation of educational policies and methodologies, among other 
reforms, must be initiated to reach this burgeoning population. 

Fortunately, we are currently in the midst of mathematics education 
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reform in this country. At the forefront of this reform movement is the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM).”'** Mathematics 
educators are striving to change the way mathematics is taught and to 
whom the subject is taught. Mathematics has traditionally been offered 
to a small segment of the population in the United States. This segment, 
too often, excluded students of color and females. One impetus for the 
reform of mathematics education is necessitated by the changing demo- 
graphics of the school-aged population. As part of the attempt to trans- 
form the teaching of mathematics and make it available to every student, 
we must learn what methodologies work with all mathematics students. 
We must be careful that we do not make the mistakes of past researchers 
and assume that the methodologies that work with one population 
automatically extend themselves to work with other populations." 


Disparity in Achievement 


One of the major measures of achievement in mathematics is the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). This achievement 
test has been criticized because it only evaluates students who are in 
school and tests only low level, basic skills. Specifically, the NCTM has 
criticized the test for its focus on lower-order thinking skills. Despite 
these criticisms, NAEP results are the primary indicators used to 
document discrepancies in achievement between the diverse groups of 
students who are enrolled in schools in the United States.*' According to 
the NAEP results, European Americans performed better than Hispan- 
ics. Hispanics, in turn, performed better than African Americans. What 
is unfortunate from an educational stance is that the achievement picture 
does not improve with the students’ length of time in school. In fact, even 
when six-year-old African American and European American students 
entered schools at basically the same level, significant differences in test 
scores were found after the first year.'® School, then, plays an important 
part in the performance differences between African Americans and 
European Americans. 

The intent of court-ordered desegregation of American schools was 
to make schooling opportunities for all students equitable. Educational 
research””*** has shown that this has not occurred. Thus, the quality of 
education for American youths continues to be greatly determined by 
where and to whom children are born. Educationally speaking, it is 
unfortunate to be born either a student of color (especially African 
American) or in an inner-city or a rural environment. The educational 
opportunities that these students are afforded are not the same as many 
others seeking the American dream.” 
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Nettles and Perna” studied school demographics over a one-year 
period and found that predominantly African American schools vary 
greatly from predominately European American schools. Nettles and 
Perna stated, “African Americans tended to be concentrated in schools 
that are academically inadequate, since those schools with a majority of 
African American students tended to be vocational or technical, special 
education, or alternative schools rather than regular schools” (p. 59). 


Explanations for Disparities 


Over the past thirty years, several theories have emerged to explain 
the underachievement of African American students. These theories fall 
into one of three general categories: genetic, cultural, and social. Genetic 
theories hold that achievement differences are due to biological, inher- 
ited factors. Cultural theories cite the differences between European 
American and African American cultures and attribute achievement 
differences to these cultural variations. Social theories attribute the 
achievement differences to societal influences, such as teacher attitudes, 
available curriculum, and student attitudes. Clearly each kind of expla- 
nation implies different kinds of solutions. 


Genetic Deficit Theories 

Currently there is approximately one standard deviation between the 
IQ scores of African Americans and European Americans. It is important 
to determine whether there is a genetic deficit that accounts for this 
difference in scores. Clearly, such deficits would not respond to educa- 
tional remedies if they were exclusively explained by this theory. In the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, a number of researchers believed that they 
had found convincing evidence to support this explanation. 

Jensen'* and Herrnstein*— in addition to others— attributed observed 
achievement differences to genetic factors. Jensen, for example, hypoth- 
esized that there are two levels of intelligence. The first level is character- 
ized by the ability for concrete learning, and the second level is character- 
ized by the ability to think abstractly and to solve problems. According to 
Jensen, middle- and upper-class children excel in Level 2 intelligence and, 
consequently, perform well in school. Children of the lower socioeconomic 
class demonstrate proficiency in Level 1 intelligence and perform less well 
in school because the classroom methods of instruction are not geared 
toward their academic strengths. Jensen compared African Americans and 
European Americans in the same occupation, educational level, and 
income levels and, even though differences in IQ scores diminished, found 
that they did not disappear altogether.” 
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The research methodology of Jensen and others has come under 
increasing criticism, in part, because of the way that race is conceptual- 
ized. In social science research, race is defined as a social concept or a 
social construction, whereby members of various racial groups self- 
categorized themselves. From these social concepts of race, biological 
inferences are made. Therefore, research on the differences in intelli- 
gence between groups is measured on group classifications of racial 
memberships rather than any scientific measurement of racial charac- 
teristics.** Consequently, any inter-group comparisons between race, 
intelligence, and genetics are difficult to sustain. 

Recently most educational and psychological researchers have dis- 
counted explanatory systems based largely upon genetic theories. Among 
others, Tucker* asserted that the existence or non-existence of racial 
differences in IQ is not a scientifically important question. In fact, he 
stated that “the obsession with racial differences has contributed abso- 
lutely nothing to our understanding of human intellectual processes, 
[but] it has performed continuing service as support for political policies — 
and not benign ones” (p. 269). Other researchers” '* have questioned the 
very notion that IQ is inherited and, subsequently, have discredited 
genetic theories as explanations of disparities in academic achievement. 


Cultural Theories 

Since race in the United States or elsewhere is not a biological 
distinction but is a cultural one, some people have turned to cultural 
theories to explain achievement differences. African American students, 
who are raised in different cultures, may be differentially advantaged in 
American schools. Even so, the question remains open as to whether the 
cultural difference is a deficiency”** or merely a difference. Baratz and 
Baratz,' Cazden,’ and Erickson" view cultural differences, not as deficien- 
cies, but solely as differences from the majority culture. 

According to some researchers, the cultural deficit theory arose in 
the 1960s.'* The deficient areas of African American culture, according to 
the psychologists who support the cultural deficit theory, include linguis- 
tic practices, child rearing customs, and cognitive development activities. 
Linguistic deficiency, according to this explanation, manifests itself in 
African American children’s vernacular or Black English. This dialect, 
therefore, has been regarded as impoverished,* and the students who use 
it have been looked upon as inadequately socialized. 

On the other hand, some researchers believe there are cultural 
differences rather than deficits between African American cultures and 
European American cultures. Thus, children whose language is the same 
at home and at school would have an obvious advantage over those 
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children whose language is not continuous. While African American 
students and their teachers share the same general English language, 
they frequently use the language in different ways and do not always 
communicate clearly. 

Heath" found that African American children struggled with ques- 
tions asked of them in school. He also found differences in the way 
language was used at home and in school. At home, children were 
normally given directives by the adults in their lives. When adults asked 
them questions, they were real questions that sought information the 
questioner did not already have. In the classroom, however, children were 
given few directives and were asked questions to reveal their knowledge. 
Heath suggested that from the students’ perspective these questions were 
odd; the teacher obviously already knew the answers to the questions they 
posed. As a result, Heath concluded that there was a different communi- 
cation expectation at home and at school and that this difference confused 
the students and made them appear academically deficient. 

Boykin‘ also emphasized the conflict between African American 
cultures and European American cultures. He asserted that African 
Americans have to negotiate between the two major cultures, thereby 
sometimes creating conflicts. Boykin used the phrase “triple quandary” 
to describe the difficulties African Americans face in this society. Accord- 
ing to Boykin, the triple quandary consists of African American experi- 
mental negotiation between the mainstream experience, the minority 
experience, and the African American cultural experience. The most 
powerful and pervasive experiences of the three sets are the mainstream 
experiences because all members of the society must negotiate in this 
realm. The mainstream experience is exemplified in the work place, in 
the judicial system, in the consumption system, and in governmental 
bureaucracies, including the schools. 

Boykin‘ further contended that participation in the mainstream 
experience is tempered by the negotiation between minority and African 
American cultural realms. The minority experience is based on oppres- 
sion of a social, economic, and political nature. For African Americans, 
the minority experience is interwoven with racial overtones. However, 
other groups have minority status as well. While minority status is 
shared by all oppressed people, each group develops its own adaptive and 
compensatory reactions, social perspectives, and defensive postures to 
cope with its particular brand of oppression. 

Boykin‘ described the African American cultural experience as 
unique, because, in addition to the minority experience that African 
Americans have to negotiate, social reality for African Americans is also 
rooted in traditional African ethos. The African perspective emphasized 
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spiritualism, harmony, organic metaphors, expressive movement, and 
interconnectedness. Boykin asserted that these characteristics are cru- 
cial to the way African Americans negotiate and interpret social reality; 
they are, however, not commensurate with European Americans’ ethos. 
He believed that African American styles and values are deliberately 
opposite those of the dominant class. African Americans are frequently 
at odds with educational practices, because such practices are used to 
maintain European Americans’ dominant place in our society. 


Social Theories 

In addition to being culturally different, African American children 
share acaste-like status with Mexican Americans, Native Hawaiians, and 
Puerto Ricans in the United States.”’ All of these people of color were 
involuntarily incorporated into American society and given menial jobs. 
Membership in the caste-like minority group is a birthright and is 
permanent. This membership has few privileges, and consequently, 
caste-like minorities experience inferior treatment, political powerless- 
ness, economic insubordination, and usually live in less desirable neighbor- 
hoods. As a result of these disparities, students from these lower castes do 
not perform well in school. Ogbu”’ used the phrase “collective institutional 
discrimination perspective” to describe the intrinsic belief system these 
caste-like minorities have regarding their schooling. He stated, 


That is they appear to believe that it is difficult for them to advance into 
the mainstream or achieve middle class positions or self-betterment 
through individual efforts at school or by behaving like members of the 
dominant group. They believe that their chances are better through 
collective efforts and manipulating the system.’ 


Delpit’ used the term silenced dialogue to describe the fact that 
minority educators’ views on minority issues are not listened to or given 
credence. Delpit attributed this silencing to a “culture of power.” Included 
in the idea of the culture of power is the belief that issues of power are 
enacted in classrooms and that there are explicit rules for participating 
in this culture. Additionally, the rules of the culture of power reflect the 
ethos of those who have the power. Delpit contended that those not in the 
culture of power benefit from being told explicitly the rules of power so 
they can share in that power. Educators of all children, but especially 
children of color, consequently have responsibilities to teach the rules of 
power to children. Delpit asserts that the dominant group is least aware 
that they have the power while subordinate groups are most often acutely 
aware of this culture of power. 
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The Roles of Effective and Ineffective Schools 


In view of recent studies and theories, it appears that the under- 
achievement of African American students is rooted in deep social and 
institutional problems. In the light of this observation, is it possible to 
effectively educate African American students without sweeping social 
change? In search of an answer, Coleman’ found that “the achievement of 
minority pupils depends more on the schools they attend than does the 
achievement of majority pupils” (p. 21). Coleman suggested that improving 
the schools of students of color would consequently improve achievement. 

Edmonds’ identified some factors that characterized effective schools. 
He found four factors that distinguish effective schools from ineffective 
ones: 


@ Principals in effective schools were instructional leaders. 


@ The schools had focus, and the employees in the schools were acutely 
aware of the nature and concepts of the focus. 


@ The schools were cleaner, safer, more orderly, and quieter than their 
ineffective counterparts. 


@ Teacher behaviors differed in effective school from those in ineffective 
schools. 


He concluded that African American children have not failed to learn; 
their schools have failed to teach them: “Variability in the distribution of 
achievement among school-age children in the United States derives 
from variability in the nature of the schools to which they go” (p. 94). 
Teachers in ineffective schools usually asked questions of students 
who they thought would know the answers. Their discipline and their 
expectations of student ability varied with regard to race, sex, and social 
class; they expected and received more from some groups of children than 
from other groups of children. In addition to the struggles that are 
innately a part of being African American in the United States, students 
of color frequently have to deal with teachers who do not take responsi- 
bility for their students’ progress and who frequently have low expecta- 
tions of their students. Researchers'’”*° have concluded that this kind of 
teacher expectations has a profound affect on student behavior. Villegas® 
asserted that low expectation is a major contributing factor to differing 
achievement of African American children. The teachers of African 
American students frequently do not expect them to perform academi- 
cally. Teachers frequently communicate subtly and implicitly these 
expectations to their students. Villegas suggested that low teacher 
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expectations often lead to schooling or educational practices like tracking 
and, thereby, compound the problem. 


Conclusions 


The proponents of the genetic and cultural deficit theories have 
common ground. Both theories place the blame for differing achievement 
in schools on African American children and their families. Implicit in 
laying the blame on these students and their families is the tacit belief 
that schools, teachers, and society have not contributed to the failure. 
Since these factors did not contribute to the failure, there is little they can 
do to enhance the education of African American students. Contrary to 
these positions, we contend that schools, teachers, and society have 
contributed to the failure of African American students and, therefore, 
need to be transformed to better meet the needs of students. 

Edmonds found that effective schools and effective teachers can 
reduce if not eliminate the difference in achievement test scores between 
the races. If effective schools are clean, have effective leadership and focus, 
why are so many African Americans enrolled in ineffective schools? Is it 
because society is unwilling or unable to provide effective schools for all 
students? In many cases, we seem to be aware of the dangers of ineffective 
teachers with low expectations but have done very little to remedy this 
situation. Educational practices, such as tracking, which exacerbate this 
problem, continue to be used in secondary schools around the country. 

What about the nature of current research on African American 
students? Do we talk to students or about them? Who should conduct 
these studies? Researchers inside the target population or outside the 
target population? Do methodologies for one group of students extend 
themselves automatically to other groups? What about within group 
variations? How do researchers account for differences in gender, age, 
and geographic origin within various groups? In addition, there is another 
concern that needs to be addressed: There is a growing recognition that 
the person who speaks affects the meaning and truth of what is said, and 
that researchers cannot transcend their location or position in society. 
These and other considerations should be addressed when conducting 
research on African American students. 

Finally, it is important to recognize that while African Americans 
have made substantial educational gains, there are many educational 
goals yet to be realized. As educators, we can no longer afford to focus on 
privileged groups. America needs all of its people to achieve their 
potential. This goal will require massive school reform to address the 
needs of children of color. 
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